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More Sales at Premium Prices 
with International's 


Stone Ground 


WHOLE WHEAT 





Stone Ground Merchandising Kits contain sample 
streamers, shelf-talkers, bread wrappers, consumer 
inserts, lapel cards, news ad proof sheets, and sug- 
gestions on how you can effectively merchandise 
stone ground whole wheat items. Ask your Interna- 
tional representative for further details today! 











To your customers, stone ground recalls the his- 
torical romance of the old grist mill, and means 
fresh, wheaty flavor. To you this means pre- 
mium prices, increased sales, and extra profits 
on all your whole wheat specialties. Properly 
merchandised, with display material now 
available to you, stone ground whole wheat items 
can be areal business stimulant for your bakery! 

Take advantage of this merchandising op- 
portunity. Order International’s Stone Ground 
Whole Wheat Flour today. 


International @ 


MILLING COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


“Bokery-Proved" — Trademark 
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“*La Montagne Sainte-Victoire”’ 
by Paul Cezanne, 
(1839-1906) French. 


Courtesy of 
Nelson-Atkins Gallery, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


of specialized baking require 
specialized ingredients. After you 
establish your flour formula, you 
must make sure that you'll be able 
to duplicate it year after year. One 
big reason to always specify a 
Flour Mills of America brand. 


Flour Mills of America. Inc. 


KANSAS CITY * ST. LOUIS * ALVA * ROSEDALE 
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CARROLL K. MICHENER, Editor 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Associate Editor 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Associate Editor 
GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Associate Editor 
MILTON B. KIHLSTRUM, Managing Editor 
PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Technical Editor 
GEORGE L. GATES, Market Editor 
FRANK W. COOLEY, JR., Bakery Editor 
ROGER BERGLUND, News Editor 

EMMET J. HOFFMAN, Editorial Assistant 
L. R. McDONALD, Research Director 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER is published weekly for the 
flour industry by the Miller Publishing Co., at 2501 Wayzata 
Boulevard., Minneapolis, Minn. Mail address, P.O. Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. Telephone, Main 0575. Teletype, MP 179. 
Cable Address, “Palmking.” 


EASTERN STATES BRANCH OFFICE — 114 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N.Y. Telephone, Murray Hill 3-3768. Teletype, NY 
1-2452. George W. Potts and Paul L. Dittemore, Co-Managers. 


SOUTHWESTERN BRANCH OFFICE — 614 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. Telephone, Victor 1350. Teletype, 
KC 295. Martin E. Newell, Manager; James W. Miller, Assistant 
Manager. 


CENTRAL STATES BRANCH OFFICE—2272 Board of Trade 
Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Telephone, Harrison 
7-6782. Teletype, CG 340. Don E. Rogers, Manager; Henry S. 
French, Assistant Manager. 


WASHINGTON OFFICE — 604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
Telephone, Republic 7-8534. Teletype, WA 82. John Cipperly, 
Special Correspondent. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES—One year $4, two years $7, in U.S.A. 
or U.S. possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year 
for postage to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as second 
class matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Readers are urged 
to give prompt notice of change of address, and to anticipate 
changes which are expected to occur in the near future by at 
least two weeks’ advance notice, using form 22-S obtainable 
from postmen. 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. also publishes The American 
Baker, Feedstuffs, Milling Production and Croplife. Executive, 
editorial and publication offices at 2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Carroll K. Michener, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors; H. J. Pattridge, Honorary Chairman; Harvey E 
Yantis, President; Milton B. Kihlstrum, Executive Vice President 
and Treasurer; Martin E. Newell, Vice President; Don E. Rogers, 
Vice President; Wilfred E. Lingren, Secretary and Advertising 
Sales Director; Thomas A. Griffin, Business Manager; Edwina J. 
Hartwick, Circulation Manager; James G. Pattridge, Assistant 
Treasurer; Carl R. Vetter, Advertising Production Manager. 









Bartlett ana Company 


(FORMERLY HART-BARTLETT-STURTEVANT GRAIN CO.) 
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OFFICES: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
. Mae BALTIMORE 1212 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 











Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Hread is the 
Staff of Lifp”’ 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Ta alhie ME Gelalte 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


‘Golden loaf: 


ne eae & HOVT COMPANY 
& e® cerry, MINNBSBSOTA 








Complete Grain 





Facilities for Members of 


Serving the All Leading 
Milling Trade Commodity Ex- 


changes. 





UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 











Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 








1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK ®@ ENID 
FORT WORTH * AMARILLO 

















109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 
4 BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
3 SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
iw STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "574! 

















ig 
“Gooch’s Best” | (eae 


SUPERIOR Jennison Flours 


wv WJ Jennison(o. 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 576 Grain Exchange 


Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. Main 8637 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Keep the feed you ship as uniform 
as the printing on your brand 


Your customers 
set the same 
mixture HERE 
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and HERE 








Farmers—your customers—expect to get your feed just as you mix it Pm 
and as your printed analysis shows it, with the same percentages of 


coarse and fine, of grains and antibiotics throughout the feed. 


There’s a way to be sure of this result. Just pack your feed in Bemis 
Bags. No settling of ingredients. 


And to be sure your brand is as uniformly printed as your feed is 
mixed, be certain to specify Bemis Bags. 





Ask your Bemis Man for the complete story. 


Semis = 





General Offices: St. Louis 2, Mo. @ Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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TO BLAST OUT 
OF A TOUGH 
SAND TRAP... 
use a No.9 


ironora 
sand wedge 


tter when your choice is right! 


FOR GOLDEN BROWN, CRUSTY HEARTH BREADS, 


Choose KYROL Flour! 


% FOR ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS... 


Occident 
Producer 


Kyrol 

Occident 100% 
Whole Wheat 
Powerful 

Baltic 


American Beauty 
Special 


Sweet Loaf 
Eaco 
Sunburst 
Gold Heart 


American Beauty 
Bakers 


Reliable 

American Beauty Cake 
Royal Patent 

White Spray 





A golfer must be sure of using 
the right “tools” in order to be 
sure of his results . . . and so must 
a baker. Take hearth breads, for 
instance. For finest results you 
can depend on premium high- 
gluten Kyrol Flour. Kyrol has 
exceptional fermentation toler- 
ance and high water absorption 
qualities. It’s especially popular 
in shops where Kaiser Rolls are 
made by hand and considerable 
bench tolerance is required. Like 
all Russell-Miller bakery flours, 


Kyrol comes from specially 
selected wheats milled to meet 
your individual requirements, 
laboratory tested and controlled 
to give you outstanding results. 

Your Russell-Miller represent- 
ative would like to tell you about 
the complete line of Russell- 
Miller flours . . . and about the 
many services available to bake 
shops through Russell-Miller’s 
extensive laboratory and bakery 
service facilities. Ask him, or 
write, wire or phone. 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
Bakery Flours 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 


We'll see you at the Baking Industry Convention -Exposition October | through 6 in Atlantic City 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 









CANADIAN CREAM OF _ MONARCH 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR . 
NELSON CRESCENT 
ROLLED OATS CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 
OATMEAL MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 
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r WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER 
Robin Hood Flour conte WHEY 
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PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 

















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. | B) _ UMION NATIONAL FLOUR 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON™ . TORONTO CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY. MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 





Cable Address Gea ALL 
“ ” pa) Lo 
HASTINGS geo CABLE CODES 
Montreal oe USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


Pe v = 
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T GRAIN SERVICE 








CHEYENNE—WNEBRED 
PAWNEE— TURKEY 


Chicag a A ry / ’ These famous wheats again 


Ey St Louls comprise nearly all of the new 
=) Kansas City 


Omahe 9 4 2 AY yes crop available to you out of 
—-. F sJ, {< Nebraska. Millers depend on 

San Francisco vat p4e/ |. ~ : Nebraska wheat to produce 
ke org ¢. ; the best baking results. The 


| Nashville Winnipeg, Man. ARE FAMOUS FOR demand is good, but our = 
™ ! cialists are ready to pick the 
TERMINAL GOOD BAKING: 


best of the crop for you. Con- 
ELEVATORS 


tact us now! 


Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louls Nashville 


a -WESTCENTRAL COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY 


Toledo GRAIN EXCHANGE— OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Columb 
tea TERMINAL AND SUBTERMINAL Faciuitrgs In OMAHA, LINCOLN, FREMONT AND 200 AFFILIATED 
Country ELRvVAToRS 














GRAIN COMPANY { Michigan Soft Wheat Flour “Diamond D” A * Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 


ent. illed under Laboratory Con- 
Plain and Self-Rising trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


ft wivuine wweats @ | King Milling Company Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


EVERY PRODUCING AREA LOWELL, MICHIGAN SHERIDAN, WYOMING 




















LILY WHITE BAGSthatstay put! 


( Brother, theyte not only a -—7 TNA a 
rough...theyte SUPER he) Ear 


é ad the heart of 
Stack 19 nT ‘ . o America’s foremost 
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wheat producing 
section. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 











CANAJOHWARIE, N. Y. * WELLSBURG, W. VA. * MOBILE, ALA. 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 
Harry M. Stratton, Vice Pres. 


ae Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Francis J. Firzpatrrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 
Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 


with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 











Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO, 
CurisTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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pring Whect, 


FLOURS: 





*Yes, famous for exceptional strength, 
tolerance, uniformity, dependability 
...a reputation that has been pain- 
stakingly built, carefully maintained 
for years and years! 





Commander-Larabee 


— UR NEA POLIS ° KANSAS ee ee eee 
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U.N. Group Calls 
For Flour Bids 


NEW YORK—The U.N. Children’s 
Emergency Fund issued bid invita- 
tions Aug. 16 calling for 7,700 metric 
tons straight grade unbleached flour. 

Sealed bids in duplicate for total 
or partial quantity will be accepted 
at UNICEF headquarters here until 
10 am. (EDST), Aug. 31. Telegraphic 
bids are also acceptable provided they 
are received by the time specified. 

Delivery terms call for shipment to 
Port Said cost and freight, berth 
terms, of 3,300 metric tons before 
Dec. 15, 2,200 metric tons before Jan. 
15 and 2,200 metric tons before Feb. 
15. The entire amount may be shipped 
in one lot to arrive at Port Said on 
or before Dec. 15. 

Flour is to be straight grade or 
straight-run, newly milled from hard 
red winter or spring wheat, a mix- 
ture of the two or clean, sound local 
wheat or amber durum wheat. The 
flour is to be of granular type, un- 
bleached and reasonably free from 
bran specks. 

Minimum protein is 11% and nor- 
mal maximum acceptable moisture 
content is 13%. A maximum of 1.15% 
ash is specified for amber durum 
wheat, and maximum of .8% for other 
wheats on a 13% moisture basis. 

Penalty terms will apply if mois- 
ture content is more than 13%. Be- 
tween 13% and 14% additional quan- 
tity must be supplied to compensate 
excess moisture. Moisture content 
more than 14% and less than 15% 
will require twice the compensatory 
quantity, while flour containing more 
than 15% moisture will necessitate 
four times the additional quantity to 
compensate excess. As an alternative 
to the penalties, UNICEF may ac- 
cept invoice adjustment equivalent to 
value of required compensatory flour. 

Flour from amber durum wheat 
containing more than 1.25% ash will 
be rejected. Flour containing more 
than 1.15% but not over 1.20% ash 
may be accepted with a 5% reduc- 
tion of invoice value if color is equiva- 
lent to sample submitted. A reduc- 
tion of 1.5% in invoice value will 
apply to flour with more than 1.20% 
and not over 1.25% ash if color is 
equal to the submitted sample. 

Flour from other than amber 
durum wheat with more than 9% 
ash will be rejected. Invoice value 
reduction of .5% applies to flour con- 
taining 8% to .85% ash, while a 
1.5% invoice value reduction will ap- 
ply to flour containing ash .85% to 
9%. 

Bids must include moisture, ash 
and protein content, type of wheat 
and country of origin of the flour. 
Quotations must be stated in terms 
of metric tons net weight delivered 
cost and freight at Port Said, berth 
terms. 

Packing must be in 100 kilo or 140 
lb. new jute sacks or in 50 kilo new 
jute sacks. Vendor must supply and 
bear cost of certificates of analysis 
and weight issued by a recognized 
company of cargo superintendents or 
government authority. A certificate 
of acceptance issued after arrival of 
flour at Port Said may be required. 
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Burrus Mills, Inc., 
Reports Decline 


In Net Income 


DALLAS—Net income of $1,053,- 
718 for the fiscal year ended June 30 
has been reported by Burrus Mills, 
Inc., and subsidiary companies. 

This represents a decline of 13% 
from the net income of approximately 
$1,216,000 in the previous year. 

Net sales and other revenue to- 
taled approximately $53,640,000 in 
the fiscal year ended June 30, com- 
pared with $64,008,000 the year be- 
fore, the company’s annual statement 
shows. 

Earnings per share of common 
stock were $2.22 for the past year, 
compared with $2.63 the previous 
year. 

(A more complete story on the 
Burrus report, including the balance 
sheet, will appear in next week’s 
Northwestern Miller.) 
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Strike Goes Into Second 
Week; Talks Under Way 


BUFFALO—Efforts to settle the 
strike of grain handlers here were 
still deadlocked Aug. 23 with both 
sides meeting in the morning for the 
first time since talks were adjourned 
Aug. 19. 

The strike by 500 members of Lo- 
cal 1286, Grain Elevator Employees 
(AFL), has virtually tied up all this 
area’s grain and milling industry. 
Only the mills owned by the Stand- 
ard Milling Co. and the George Ur- 
ban Milling Co. are operating. All 
others were shut down Aug. 15 when 
picket lines were thrown around 12 
commercial elevators. 

Although there are reports that 
the union may settle for a 15¢ hourly 
pay raise, Owen J. Kavanagh, presi- 
dent of Local 1286, has pointed out 
that the union’s original demand for 





USDA Set to Begin Purchase 
Of Flour, Cornmeal for Needy 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that wheat flour and cornmeal can be 
made available in the near future to 
needy families and persons authorized 
by Public Law 311, 84th Congress, 
approved Aug. 9, 1955. 

The new law requires that state 
governors must specifically request 
the cornmeal and wheat flour before 
these foods may be shipped to an ap- 
proved state distributing agency for 
further distribution to the needy 
within a state. 

Persons or families who are deter- 
mined by appropriate state or local 
public welfare agencies to be in need 
will be eligible to receive these com- 
modities in states from which formal 
requests are received. This new law 
is intended primarily as a relief 
measure for direct assistance to needy 
persons. School lunch programs and 
institutions are therefore not eligible. 


The flour and cornmeal will be dis- 
tributed through the same channels 
and under the same procedures as 
are currently being used for other 
commodities being donated to needy 
persons by the USDA. 

The new act is effective for a two- 
year period ending June 30, 1957. 
During this period, the USDA is au- 
thorized to expend up to $15,000,000 
each fiscal year to carry out the pro- 
gram. The department will issue an- 
nouncements for the purchase of 
cornmeal and flour in the near future, 
and as soon as possible after these 
commodities are procured, they will 
be made available to participating 
state agencies. It is expected, there- 
fore, that program arrangements can 
be completed by both federal and 
state governments to permit distribu- 
tion of cornmeal and wheat flour to 
needy persons in late September or 
early October. 


25¢ an hour is still on the table. The 
last offer by management was re- 
ported to be 13¢ an hour. 


Customers Supplied 


As the tie-up at Buffalo continued 
milling companies whose plants are 
closed by the strike made other ar- 
rangements to supply their custom- 
ers, including shipments out of Min- 
neapolis in some cases. So far, an 
executive of one company stated, no 
bakers have been reported out of 
flour as a result of the mill shutdown. 
Most bakers had some supplies on 
hand to take care of immediate re- 
quirements, and shipments from mills 
outside of Buffalo are expected to 
keep the pipelines filled. 

Adding to the problems of mills 
was the major flood in eastern states 
which wrecked railroad facilities and 
made considerable rerouting of ship- 
ments necessary. 

Export flour shipments, normally 
made out of Buffalo, have been seri- 
ously curtailed. Fulfillment of orders 
out of other mills is more difficult 
since supplies of wheat intended for 
making export flour had been as- 
sembled at Buffalo and could not be 
quickly duplicated at other points. In 
many cases, shipments simply will 
have to be delayed until the strike 
is settled, one export manager com- 
mented. 

With no boats loading for Buffalo 
at Duluth-Superior, elevator space 
there is getting tight, and an ex- 
tended continuation of the strike 
would result in serious backing up of 
wheat in the country, elevator men 
say. Some boats have loaded recently 
for shipment to Oswego, N.Y., and 
Erie, Pa., but the impossibility of 
moving grain to Buffalo has greatly 
slowed down over-all movement out 
of Duluth. 

The lack of this outlet for newly 
harvested spring wheat was an im- 
portant factor in the decline of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis last 

(Continued on page 28) 





USDA Sees 
As More Is 


WASHINGTON—A seasonal low 
in wheat prices is expected to be 
followed by a gradual advance as the 
season progresses, according to the 
Wheat Situation report issued this 
week by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Cash prices of hard and soft win- 
ter wheat, after adjusting downward 
seasonally to the new crop move- 
ment and support levels, fluctuated 
within a narrow range from late June 
to early August. Then there was 
some decline, reflecting an increase 
in the estimate of the 1955 crop. As 
the peak of the new crop spring 
wheat movement is reached in late 
August or early September, depend- 
ing upon the availability of cars, 
prices are expected to reach a sea- 
sonal low point. 

With market prices especially for 
good quality grain, relatively favora- 
ble compared with the support levels, 
a large percentage of marketings 
has been sold. Reflecting the late 
harvest of winter wheat this year, 
the smaller crop and the favorable 
early season price relationship to the 


Wheat Price Advance 
Put Under Support 


loan rate, only 5.8 million bushels of 
wheat had been placed under support 
by July 15. This, the report notes, 
compared with 39.5 million bushels 
by the same date last year. 

Only recently has the movement of 
winter wheat into the loan program 
become sizable. However, quantities 
placed under support are expected to 
be sufficiently large to cause prices 
to advance later as the season pro- 
gresses, the report states. 

While the wheat crop in the South- 
west this year is much smaller than 
last year, the free supply is likely to 
compare favorably with a year ago, 
with some chance that it may be 
somewhat larger. 

With the 1955 crop indicated only 
moderately above likely disappear- 
ance, prices in 1955-56 may average 
near the effective loan rate, or close 
to $2 bu., the report says, compared 
with $2.14 in 1954-55. The 1955 sup- 
port price is 16¢ bu. less than the 
1954 price. 

The build-up in carryover stocks 
of wheat is expected to be materially 
slowed down in 1955-56. As the re- 


sult of acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas, production was re- 
duced from 970 million bushels in 
1954 to about 911 million in 1955, and 
it might be reduced further in 1956. 

Total wheat supplies for the 
marketing year that began July 1, 
1955 are now estimated at a record 
1,935 million bushels, 59 million bush- 
els above the 1,876 million bushels of 
a year ago. They consist of the carry- 
over July 1, 1955 of 1,020 million 
bushels, the crop estimated as of 
Aug. 1 at 911 million, and likely im- 
ports of about 4 million, mostly feed 
wheat, USDA says. 

Domestic disappearance for 1955- 
56 is estimated at 608 million bushels, 
somewhat above the small disappear- 
ance of 585 million bushels indicated 
for 1954-55. A domestic disappear- 
ance of this size would leave about 
1,327 million bushels for export dur- 
ing the marketing year and carryover 
at the end of the year. 

The level of exports in 1955-56 will 
again depend upon many factors. in- 
cluding the size and distribution of 

(Continued on page 28) 
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MANY VARIETIES—Macaroni products, available in a wide variety of mer- 
chandisable shapes, will be toasted Oct. 20-29 during National Macaroni 
Week. Coast to coast publicity is being planned in all media to make the 
week a successful one for macaroni products. Incidentally, the winsome lovely 
who took time to make this unique display with elbow macaroni, spaghetti 
and egg noodles is Joanie Ross. 





Carryover Stocks of Hard Red 
Winter Wheat Up Sharply 


WASHINGTON—A big jump in 
carryover stocks of hard red winter 
wheat is reported in the Wheat Situ- 
ation report published this week by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
There has also been a sizable increase 
in stocks of white wheat, with all 
other classes showing decreases. 

For the first time, USDA has made 
an estimate of the wheat carryover 
by classes on July 1 based on reports 
of Commodity Credit Corp. holdings. 
The July 1, 1954 figures have been 
modified to make them comparable, 
the report states. 

The carryover by classes on July 1, 





Guatemala Changes 


Import Regulations 


WASHINGTON — Flour shipments 
to Guatemala that have been found 
considerably higher in ash content 
than legally allowed have prompted 
the government of that country to 
impose a requirement for local analy- 
sis on all flour now in the customs 
house and to be imported in the fu- 
ture, 

A communication to the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture from the 
American embassy in Guatemala was 
distributed by the Millers National 
Federation. 

The telegram said that several 
flour shipments had been analyzed in 
Guatemala and had been found to 
have an ash content well over the 
legal .54. It said further that the gov- 
ernment order provides that foreign 
analysis certificates are no longer ac- 
ceptable. 


1955, is as follows, with the figures in 
parentheses the July 1, 1954, carry- 
over: Hard red winter, 665 million 
bushels (535); soft red winter, 60 
million bushels (70); hard red win- 
ter, 160 million bushels (188); durum, 
3 million bushels (5); white wheat, 
132 million bushels (104). 

The total carryover this year was 
1,020 million bushels, compared with 
902 million last July 1, an increase of 
118 million bushels. 

Relationships of classes to one an- 
other are substantially the same in 
August as they were in July, the re- 
port says. 
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Seedburo Announces 


Steinlite Chart Change 


CHICAGO—The Seedburo Equip- 
ment Co., Chicago, notifies Steinlite 
owners of a chart change on white 
wheat, eastern production. The chart 
for this grain dated April 1, 1955, is 
not to be used after Aug. 1, 1955. The 
Fred Stein Laboratories, Atchison, 
Kansas, has advised Model G owners 
of this change by mail. 

Meter readings obtained on white 
wheat (eastern production) are to be 
referred to the Steinlite chart now 
in effect for soft red winter wheat 
dated Dec. 14, 1951. This chart will 
give results comparable to the fed- 
eral inspection tests after Aug. 1, 
1955. 








This change is being made in order 


to conform with the recent change, 
made by the federal inspection serv- 
ice, in the chart on the Tag-Heppen- 
stall moisture tester. 


Russian Farm 
Experts Meet with 
USDA Officials 


WASHINGTON—tThe Soviet agri- 
cultural delegation which has been 
touring the U.S. since July 10 was to 
meet with Ezra Taft Benson, secre- 
tary of agriculture, and other officials 
in the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture in Washington Aug. 22-23. 

After spending last week in Cali- 
fornia, the delegation arrived in 
Washington Aug. 21. Vladimir Mat- 
skevich, first deputy minister of ag- 
riculture, USSR, was to meet pri- 
vately with Mr. Benson the morning 
of Aug. 22. Then the entire delegation 
which Mr. Matskevich heads, was to 
hear a greeting from the secretary 
and confer with department leaders. 
Chairmen of the conferences were 
O. V. Wells, administrator, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service; O. E. Reed, 
director of livestock research, Agri- 
cultural Research Service; C. M. 
Ferguson, administrator, Federal Ex- 
tension Service, and Gwynn Garnett, 
administrator, Foreign Agricultural 
Service. 

The morning of Aug. 23 members 
of the delegation were scheduled to 
tour the USDA Beltsville Research 
Center where they were to see dem- 
onstrations of the latest research on 
livestock, crops, home economics and 
human nutrition. 

Specific projects the Russians were 
to see included: disease-resistant corn 
hybrids; corn harvesting, storage of 
corn silage, and different types of 
silos; baling alfalfa with an experi- 
mental electric field baler; improve- 
ment of dairy herds through the use 
of proved sires and artificial insemin- 
ation; plant science research; animal 
industry research; new meat-type 
hogs; functions of the meat labora- 
tory; newly designed farm kitchens 
and a demonstration of the human 
diet in relation to premature aging, 
using experimental rats. 

Following the tour the Russians 
were to have been luncheon guests 
of the National Press Club. They 
were to leave for New York or Can- 
ada in the afternoon. 

The Soviet farm officials have trav- 
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eled widely in Iowa, Minnesota, Neb- 
raska, South Dakota, and California. 
Their itinerary also included a week- 
end in Chicago. Several of the mem- 
bers visited the Ford assembly plant 
near Detroit, and Michigan State 
University’s Centennial of Mechani- 
zation Exposition, at East Lansing. 
Others in the group visited the De- 
Kalb Agricultural Assn., DeKalb, Ill. 
Mr. Matskevich spent several days in 
Texas and other members toured 
points of interest in Wyoming. 
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New Bulk Flour 
Device Tested 


MINNEAPOLIS—A portable trans- 
fer device which makes possible the 
direct transfer of bulk flour from an 
“Airslide” rail car to a bulk truck 
without the facilities of permanent 
depots has been developed by the 
Fuller Co. 

Tests with this device were recent- 
ly completed at International Milling 
Company’s North Kansas City mill 
International officials said that with 
this unit, bulk truck delivery of 
bakery flour will be available regard- 
less of the bakery’s proximity to a 
rail siding or mill. 

The portable transfer unit, which 
was designed especially for use with 
an “Airslide” bulk truck, consists of 
a short “Airslide” fluidized conveyor 
section, rotary airlock feeder and 
necessary electric power and hose 
connections, which can be mounted 
directly under the rail car. Flour can 
be transferred from the rail car to a 
bulk truck any place along the track. 

International is presently operating 
“Airslide” bulk trucks in Buffalo, 
Detroit, Kansas City, Minneapolis and 
Davenport. Additional bulk truck 
units are planned in the near future 
which will make use of this new 
portable bulk transfer device. 

A demonstration showing transfer 
of flour from rail car to bulk truck 
has been arranged for Detroit Sept. 
12, beginning at 9 a.m. 
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STORAGE EXPANSION 
PARSHALL, N.D. — New storage 
structures have been added by the 
Osborne McMillan Elevator Co. here. 











3-Nation Agreement Proposed 
As New Export Trade Device 


WASHINGTON Introduction of 
triangular tariff negotiations marked 
an innovation in the recent session 
at Geneva, Switzerland, the site of 
the meeting on General Agreement 
on Tariffs & Trade. Sidney N. Gubin, 
staff assistant of the price division 
of the Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, made this statement in a 
complete report contained in the Au- 
gust, 1955, issue of Foreign Agricul- 
ture published by USDA. 

According to the Gubin report 
which deals comprehensively with this 
new technique, it merits examination 
by all persons interested in foreign 
trade. It provides a new avenue for 
expansion of U.S. trade by drawing 
into former bilateral negotiations a 
third country through which triangu- 
lar concessions help bridge the gap 
in tariff concessions which one nation 
could not pay for directly. 


As a tool of flexibility described 
graphically by the Gubin report, this 
method could affect the milling indus- 
try in which special efforts to pro- 


mote foreign trade in U.S. 
been a constant goal. 

The Gubin report says that while 
the volume of trade involved is rela- 
tively small it does establish the ver- 
satility and flexibility which is seen 
inherent in the GATT principle. 

The application of the triangular 
negotiations described by Mr. Gubin 
involved arrangements between 
Japan, Canada and the U.S. The in- 
terest of this nation in promoting an 
arrangement of this kind was stimu- 
lated by the fact that Japan is cur- 
rently the largest market for U.S. 
agricultural commodities and conse- 
quently it was seen important that 
Japanese buying power be sustained 
and expanded. 

The triangular negotiating tech- 
nique no doubt will interest foreign 
trade experts of the milling industry 
as well as other food and agricultural 
commodity exporters within. 

Copies of the USDA publication, 
Foreign Agriculture, August, 1955, 
may be obtained by writing Foreign 
Agricultural Service, USDA, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


flour has 
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KANSAS CITY—AIl units of the 
Standard Milling Co. are operating 
profitably and prospects for satisfac- 
tory earnings during the 1955-56 
fiscal year are good, Ralph Friedman, 
chairman of the board, told stock- 
holders in the annual report issued 
last week. 
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Standard Milling Co. 
Reports Outlook Good 


A preliminary report of last year’s 
earnings, which appeared in The 
Northwestern Miller Aug. 16, revealed 
net profit for the year ended May 31, 
after taxes and all charges, of $441,- 
150, compared with $22,953 earned in 
the preceding year. These net earn- 
ings were equal to 40¢ per share on 


Standard Milling Co. 
Comparative Statement of Profit and Loss and Earnings 
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Operating profit increased over 
that of the previous year. Income 
from operations before provision for 
federal income tax and special 
charges, amounted to $1,052,194 as 
compared with $958,790 for the pre- 
vious fiscal year. Special charges of 
$421,044 were made against operat- 
ing income arising from the closing 
of the mill and loss on the disposition 
of machinery and equipment of the 
plant at Minneapolis in 1955. This 
property has been converted to a 
warehousing facility and now is earn- 
ing some revenue for the company 
from government and public storage, 
Mr. Friedman said. 

Income from sale of goods and 
services amounted to $19,911,828 for 
the fiscal year, compared with $19,- 
560,352 in the preceding year. Cost 
of goods sold was slightly lower than 
in the preceding year while selling 
and administrative expenses were 
slightly higher. 

Last May stockholders voted to 
change the corporate domicile from 
Illinois to Delaware. At the same 
time they approved the exchange of 
each share of common of the Illinois 
corporation for two shares of non- 
voting class A common stock and 
one share of voting class B common 
stock of the new corporation, both 
classes with the par value of $1.00. 

During the past year dividends of 
60¢ per share on the common stock 
of the old corporation were paid. A 
dividend of 5¢ per share on both 
class A and class B common stock of 
the new corporation was paid Aug. 15. 

Last year the company constructed 
an elevator at Altus, Okla., for the 
purpose of servicing country stations 
in the Oklahoma panhandle area. Mr. 
Friedman reported that the results of 
this operation for the past year have 
proved very satisfactory. He noted 
the installation of an automatic car 
dump for handling grain at the com- 
pany’s terminal elevator in Buffalo, 
and said no other capital addition 
was contemplated in the current fis- 
cal year. 

The Standard Milling Company 
operates a flour mill of 6,000-cwt. 
capactty at Buffalo and terminal ele- 
vators at Buffalo, Kansas City and 
Minneapolis, having capacity of 11,- 
025,000 bu. In addition, the company 
operates 31 subterminal and country 
elevator stations in Colorado, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Nebraska and Texas. To- 
tal elevator capacity is 14,843,000 bu. 

Officers of the company are Ralph 
Friedman, chairman of the board; 
Paul Uhlmann, president; R. Hugh 
Uhlmann, executive vice president; 
Austin W. Kelly, vice president; Paul 
M. German, vice president and comp- 
troller; Paul Uhlmann, Jr., secretary; 
Phillip R. Kopf, treasurer; William 
Gagner, assistant treasurer; Charles 
C. Perna, assistant secretary; Wil- 
liam L. Rogers, Jr., assistant secre- 
tary. 
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Quaker Entertains 


lowa Fair Visitors 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA — Thous- 
ands of visitors to the All-Iowa Fair 
here during the week of Aug. 15 took 
advantage of an invitation extended 
by the Quaker Oats Co. in a double- 
page newspaper advertisement to be 
the company’s guests on a personally 
conducted tour of the plant. 

The advertisement reproduced a 
13% by 9%-in. photograph of the 
Cedar Rapids plant. Tours were con- 
ducted each morning and afternoon 
and visitors were shown how the 
Quaker Oats products are processed. 





Francis A, Bean 


Francis A. Bean 
Dies at Age of 76 


MINNEAPOLIS—Francis A. Bean, 
director and former president and 
chairman of the board of Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis, died 
Aug. 19 at Northwestern Hospital 
here after an illness of several 
months. He was in his 77th year. His 
home was at 4345 E. Lake Harriet 
Blvd., Minneapolis. 

A well known figure in the flour 
milling industry, Mr. Bean was as- 
sociated with the International Mill- 
ing Co. for 55 years. He served as 
president of the firm from 1938 to 
1943, when he was named chairman 
of the board. He acted in this ca- 
pacity until January of this year and 
was still serving as a member of the 
board at the time of his death. 

Born Oct. 1, 1878, in Faribault, 
Minn., Mr. Bean attended Winona 
State Teachers College and the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Law School, 
where he received his law degree in 
1900. Immediately following his grad- 
uation, he started with International 
Milling at New Prague, Minn. During 
his tenure with the company, he saw 
it grow from two mills with a 2,500 
ewt. daily capacity to one of the na- 
tion’s largest milling companies. He 
worked through most of the official 
positions of the company, taking over 
as general manager when his father, 
the late F. A. Bean, Sr., retired. 

A leader in civic affairs, Mr. Bean 
was a member of the Board of Trust- 
ees of Plymouth Church and served 
as its chairman for three years. At 
the time of his death, he was national 

(Continued on page 27) 





WORLD WHEAT TRADE 
TO STAY SAME 


WASHINGTON — World wheat 
trade in 1955-56 may be about the 
same as in the past year, according 
to information published in the wheat 
survey by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. The supp'y position in 
most importing countries is average 
or better. Preliminary and incom- 
plete data indicate that the world 
trade in wheat, including products, 
in 1954-55 totaled about 942 million 
bushels. This is 7% more than the 
exports of the previous year and 3% 
above the 1945-53 average of 912 
million bushels, It is 12% below 
the record exports of 1,066 million 
bushels in 1951-52. 
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WILMINGTON, DEL.—Stockhold- 
ers of General Mills, Inc., heard re- 
ports that emphasized growth, prod- 
uct expansion and management de- 
velopment at the annual meeting 
here Aug. 23. 

Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board, and Charles H. Bell, president, 
noted an 11% increase in earnings to 
$12,383,000 for the past year, an all- 
time high sales total of $514,000,000 
and predicted further improvements 
in the year ahead. Mr. Bullis, Mr. 
Bell and other officers were reelected 
by the board of directors. 

Mr. Bullis said new products are 
impending as a result of the com- 
pany’s research program. He noted 
that the quarterly dividend rate per 
share of common stock was increased 
from 62%¢ to 75¢, and pointed out 
that $12,695,000 was invested in plants 
and equipment during the year. 

“Most important, our research is 
outgrowing its facilities,” Mr. Bullis 
said. “We have a new large research 
farm in process of development for 
our formula feeds, and we have re- 
cently purchased a tract near Minne- 
apolis where we expect to develop 
our food and chemical research of 
the future.” 

Mr. Bell pointed to the array of 
new grocery products introduced dur- 
ing the year, the newly organized 
institutional products division, and 
the progress of the company’s Cana- 
dian subsidary as examples of com- 
pany growth and expansion. 

“Automation is a popular word to- 
day most of industry is talking 
about it,” Mr. Bell said. “The me- 
chanical division is rapidly earning a 
place for itself as one of the leaders 
in supplying machines for automa- 
tion,” he said. 


Flour Sales 


He noted that the flour business 
accounts for one half of total sales 
volume and “remains. the backbone 
of our company.” Improvements in 
the bulk movement of flour, plus the 
development of new ready mixes for 
commercial bakers, were discussed by 
the president. 

Mr. Bullis looked optimistically to- 
ward the business*future. New capital 
expenditures by industry for ex- 
panded production and greater effi- 
ciency mean continued growth, the 
General Mills chairman said. He pre- 
dicted the coming decade will be par- 
ticularly good for the food industry. 

“The expected increase in popula- 
tion alone will add 16% to the na- 
tion’s food bill,” Mr. Bullis said. “Fur- 
thermore, as the gross national prod- 
uct increases, so does the disposable 
personal income and per capita ex- 
penditures for food.” 

Mr. Bell emphasized that manage- 
ment development had made signifi- 
cant strides during the year. 

“We are dedicated to developing an 
ever stronger and more effective 
management team to meet the in- 
creasing needs of your company,” he 
continued. “This involves a continu- 
ing program of developing personnel 
to assume greater responsibilities and 
selecting the most promising new 
employees.” 

Following the meeting, stockhold- 
ers reelected present members of the 
board. The directors then returned 
the present slate of officers for the 
year ahead. 

Concerning the economy in general, 
Mr. Bullis had this to say: 

“Is that [expanding economic] 
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General Mills Stockholders Hear 
Reports of Progress, Future Plans 





Harry A. Bullis 


growth going to press towards infla- 
tion? Is there likely to be a boom or 
bust quality about it? 

“I think not, for the very good rea- 
son that industry is able to expand 
production. Take, for instance, the 
automobile industry which has dem- 
onstrated for sustained periods its 
ability to produce cars at an annual 
rate in excess of 10 million cars and 
trucks. This year’s automobile sales 
will be at the record number of 8,- 
300,000. 

“Total construction of all kinds this 
year and next, bids fair to establish 
the all-time high levels now being 
forecast. Despite the failure of the 
highway aid bill to pass, state and 
local expenditures of all kinds will 
move to higher rates and then when 
we get a new highway bill, there will 
be further stimulation of the national 
economy.” 

Mr. Bullis continued: 

“Defense outlays have been reduced 
by almost 15 billion dollars. Offset- 
ting this decline, there were about 
7% billion dollars of tax reductions 
and almost 2% billion dollars of tem- 
porary increased outlays for unem- 
ployment compensation. 

“It is impressive to read how one 
industry after another announces a 
new enlarged program for expanded 
investment in new facilities. The re- 
markable feature of this current 
trend is that business leaders are per- 
ceiving the need for such expanded 
investment, worked out in the nature 
of long-run programs, to meet future 
requirements of growth in the U.S. 


AACC Check Sample 


Service Announced 


KANSAS CITY—Plans have been 
announced for the American Associ- 
ation of Cereal Chemists’ 1955-56 na- 
tional check sample service. 

The 1955-56 series will begin with 
the October samples, according to 
J. M. Doty, technical director of the 
check sample service, Kansas City. 

Offered to collaborators are nine 
different samples for various analyses 
and determinations. 

The ‘service is available only to 
members of the national organiza- 
tion of the AACC. 





Charles H. Bell 


I foresee vigorous, sustained expen- 
ditures for plants and equipment 
which will not be threatened by a 
weakening of the financial structure 
or capital markets. We can expect a 
sufficient growth in the available sup- 
ply of money and credit to take care 
of the financial needs of the country 
on a sound basis.” 

Officers of General Mills, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Bullis and Mr. Bell, are: 
Everett H. Andreson, Durward E. 
Balch, Walter R. Barry, Edward O. 
Boyer, B. M. Hagan, Arthur D. Hyde, 
Gerald S. Kennedy, A. Z. Kouri, Harry 
C. Lautensack, David H. McVey, Ed- 
win L. Schujahn, Don A. Stevens and 
G. Cullen Thomas, vice presidents. 
Edward K. Thode is vice president, 
secretary and general counsel; Rich- 
ard J. Keeler, treasurer, and Gordon 
C. Ballhorn, vice president and comp- 
troller. 
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Greece Authorized to 


Buy Under PL-480 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced this 
week the issuance of two purchase 
authorizations to Greece under Public 
Law 480, and an amendment to the 
provisions of the purchase authoriza- 
tion issued to Greece July 21, 1955. 

One of the new purchase authoriza- 
tions is to finance the purchase from 
U.S. suppliers of up to $1,773,000 (ap- 
proximately 25,000 long tons) of No. 
2 corn or better. The other is for 
financing the purchase of up to $689,- 
000 (approximately 10,000 long tons) 
of No. 3 oats or better. 

Under both authorizations sales 
contracts between importers and sup- 
pliers may be made between Aug. 22 
and Nov. 30, 1955, USDA says, with 
delivery to be made to importers 
c. & f. Greek ports with shipment 
from U.S. ports. Ocean transporta- 
tion will not be financed on prod- 
ucts sold f.o.b. or f.a.s. vessels, the 
announcement states. 

The amendment to the provisions of 
the purchase authorization issued to 
Greece July 21 for the purchase from 
U.S. suppliers of $3,693,000 of wheat 
and $2,250,000 of cottonseed oil, pro- 
vides that delivery may also be made 
after July 27 but not later than Dec. 
31, 1955. 
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Grover C. Wilson Heads 


Duluth Exchange 


DULUTH, MINN.—Grover C. Wil- 
son, vice president, J. & O. Grain Co., 
Duluth, was elected president of the 
Duluth Board of Trade at a special 
election of officers, directors and 
board members held recently. He re- 
places F. H. Corrigan who resigned 
to become vice president and assist- 
ant in charge of terminal merchan- 
dising for both F. H. Peavey & Co., 
and Van Dusen Harrington Co., Min- 
neapolis. 

Mr. Wilson, who had previously 
served as vice president of the ex- 
change, will be succeeded by J. R. 
McCarthy, Capitol Elevator Co., Divi- 
sion International Milling Co. He had 
previously served as a director. 
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W. M. Beardsley, Mill 
President, Killed 


TECUMSEH, MICH—W. M. 
Beardsley, 49, president, Hayden 
Flour Mills, Inc., was killed Aug. 17 
when a light airplane in which he 
was a passenger crashed near Tecum- 
seh. The pilot also was killed. 

Mr. Beardsley had been taking fly- 
ing lessons for some time and had 
soloed the day before the accident. 
On the fatal ride, he was with his fly- 
ing instructor who had taken the 
plane up for test flight following 
mechanical adjustments by licensed 
mechanics. The plane faltered and 
crashed shortly after take-off. 

Mr. Beardsley had been with Hay- 
den Flour Mills, Inc., for 25 years, 
having been elected president follow- 
ing the death of Perry Hayden March 
18. Prior to that he was vice presi- 
dent. 

Besides the widow, Gertrude, sur- 
vivors include one son, William, Jr., 
20, and one daughter, Barbara, 12, of 
the home in Macon, Mich. 

Funeral services were held Aug. 19 
in Tecumseh, with burial in Tecum- 
seh, 
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Chemists and Millers 


Plan Joint Meeting 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Plans are be- 
ing completed for a joint meeting 
of the Lone Star Section of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists and Texhoma District No. 
7 of the Association of Operative 
Millers. The meeting will be held 
Sept. 17 at Lake Murray Lodge, Lake 
Murray, Okla. 

The chemists’ group will hold a 
short business meeting Friday eve- 
ning, Sept. 16, to elect officers. Other 
sessions of the joint meeting will 
take place on Saturday. 

Reservations are being made 
through the secretaries of the two 
organizations, W. J. Rudy of the 
chemists and H. H. Stark of the 
millers. 
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Bulk Flour Handling 


Demonstration Planned 


DETROIT—Invitations have been 
issued to a bulk flour handling dem- 
onstration which will be held Sept. 
12 at Detroit. The demonstration, 
which will begin at 9 a.m., will be 
presented by the International Mill- 
ing Co., in cooperation with the Ful- 
ler Co. and the General American 
Transportation Corp. 

A guided tour will show features 
of bulk flour handling equipment and 
storage facilities at the mill and 
bakeries. 
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Domestic Activity 


CHICAGO — Cumulative domestic 
sales reported for the week ended 
Aug. 17 are as follows: 62,489 bu. 
wheat, 7,500 bu. oats, 1,325,000 bu. 
corn and 10,630 bu. soybeans. Includ- 
ed was the sale of 154,993 bu. No. 1 
and 2 yellow corn for $1.29% bu., 
in store at Chicago. 


¥ Y¥ 


MINNEAPOLIS — Cumulative do- 
mestic sales reported for the week 
ended Aug. 18 are as follows: 101,719 
bu. wheat, 580,300 bu. corn, 46,601 
bu. barley, 32,681 bu. oats, 22,525 
bu. rye, 779,617 bu. flax, 279,312 bu. 
soybeans and 10,713 cwt. milo. Also 
sold by CSS were 770,000 bu. flax- 
seed with the resultant 15,400,000 Ib. 
of oil repurchased. 

¥ ¥ 

DALLAS Cumulative domestic 
sales reported for the week ended 
Aug. 19 are as follows: 8,000 bu. 
wheat, 398 tons broken rice and 161,- 
670 cwt. rough rice. 

v ¥ 


Export Sales 


CHICAGO — Cumulative export 
sales reported for the week ended 
Aug. 17 are as follows: 1,308,677 bu. 
corn, 28,773 bu. wheat and 685,840 
bu. soybeans, Included were the fol- 
lowing large sales: 349,333 bu. soy- 
beans to Cargill, Inc., at prices rang- 
ing from $2.38% @2.46%; 336,000 bu. 
soybeans to Continental Grain, at 
prices ranging from $2.47% @2.60%; 
546,000 bu. No. 2 yellow corn at 
$1.38%, f.o.b. boat, Philadelphia; 
140,000 bu. No. 2 yellow corn at 
$1.39%, f.o.b. boat, Philadelphia. 

¥ ¥ 

MINNEAPOLIS — Cumulative ex- 
port sales reported for the week end- 
ed Aug. 18 are as follows: 53,481 bu. 


CCC Sales and Exchanges 


Summaries of Reports from Commodity 
Stabilization Service Regional Offices 
Detailing Grain and Oilseed Transactions 





wheat and 1,030,000 bu. corn. Large 
sales included were: 360,000 bu. No. 
2 yellow corn at $1.09%; 350,000 bu. 
No. 2 yellow corn at $1.08; 200,000 
bu. No. 2 yellow corn at $1.09%, all 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
¥ ¥ 

DALLAS—Cumulative export sales 
reported for the week ended Aug. 19 
are as follows: 596,688 bu. wheat 
and 955 tons broken rice. 


Offerings : 


CHICAGO — Bids were to have 
been opened Aug. 23 on 3 million 
bushels of No. 1 yellow soybeans. 

¥ ¥ 

MINNEAPOLIS — Bids are to be 
opened Aug. 24 on 2 million bushels 
No. 3 barley or better, half of it in 
store at Minneapolis and the other 
half at Duluth-Superior. 

¥v ¥ 

DALLAS—Bids are to be opened 
Aug. 24 on 5,293 tons broken rice for 
domestic feed use or for export. 


——BREAD '® THE STAFF OF LIFE 


First Entries Received 


For Nebraska Show 


LEXINGTON, NEB.—First entries 
have been received for the 1955 Neb- 
raska Wheat Show, to be held Oct. 20 
in Lexington. 

Entries received to date have been 
split about evenly between the mar- 
ket and certified seed divisions. 

Leslie F. Sheffield, executive secre- 
tary of the Nebraska Grain Improve- 
ment Assn., Lincoln, said that the 
association is hoping for 500 entries 
in the 1955 show. 

Entries are to be submitted to the 
Dawson County agent by Oct. 15. 
Entries will compete with others sub- 
mitted from each region. 


v 





Melvin D. Craft 


Fred A. Peters 


IWA Sales Slower as 
New Crop Year Starts; 


Supply Picture Changes 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Sales for the 
final year under the International 
Wheat Agreement are off to a some- 
what slower start than last year, 
possibly reflecting generally better 
supply conditions within many of the 
importing nations. This slowness ap- 
plies not only to U.S. sales registered 
thus far, but also to those of Canada 
and Australia. 


In the first few weeks of the new 
pact year, there is nothing in the 
recording of sales to provide any pat- 
tern for the new IWA crop year. 
Sales during the period Aug. 10-16 
totaled 687,000 bu., only 25,000 bu. in 
wheat and the remainder in flour. 
Some encouragement may be found 
by the milling industry in the imme- 
diate response of flour business by the 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal and 
the Latin American nations. 


Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of quotas for the 1955-56 
year through Aug. 16 total 11,068,- 
000 bu. 

Canadian sales recorded through 
Aug. 12 total 13,963,000 bu., slightly 
more than those by the U.S. and 
tending to confirm trends of last year 
wherein western European nations, 
breaking loose from U.S. economic 
aid controls, are showing independent 
preferences. Germany, for instance, 
which has bought 5,588,000 bu. wheat 
from the U.S. so far this year, also 
has bought 3,408,000 bu. from Canada. 


As reported previously, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture officials have 
stated that the U.S. will probably 
consent to another short term par- 
ticipation in a renewal of the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. 


However, world supply conditions 
are so vastly improved since the 
current pact was negotiated that 
there probably will be some new 
considerations to be overcome before 
a new pact can be adopted. It might 
be necessary to include other new 
exporting nations such as Turkey. 
France might have to be included on 
a larger export scale. And there 
might have to be reductions of guar- 
anteed import quotas by participat- 
ing nations before approval is assured. 


CCC Would Have to Help 


The position of the U.S. grain ex- 
porters in any renewal of the pact is 
somewhat ambiguous as Commodity 
Credit Corp. more than ever is now 
seen as the major U.S. export supplier 
on the basis of present U.S. crop con- 
siderations. 

On the basis of a new crop now 
estimated at approximately 910 mil- 
lion bushels, if price support loan 
commitments equal the forecast 
level of 270 million bushels it may 
be seen that after normal allowance 
is made for domestic food use (485 
million) and 60 million for seed there 
would be only between 90-100 million 
bushels of new crop wheat for ex- 
porters to obtain for sales from the 
free market. Such a tight balance 


While provisions of PL-480 require 
that such sales do not displace usual 
marketing of such commodities as 
wheat, there is a firmly held opinion 
here in official channels that PL-480 
sales during the past year have to a 
great extent actually displaced sales 
which otherwise would have been 
made for dollars. In addition, Con- 
gress recently increased the availa- 
bility of money for the promotion of 
PL-480 sales for the current fiscal 
year, indicating that it expects fur- 
ther expansion of exports through 
this instrument. 

There can be little doubt that for- 
eign buyers may insist that they ob- 
tain the more liberal terms of PL-480 
rather than the tighter terms of the 
IWA. At best, PL-480 will act as a 
distraction to foreign buyers of U.S. 
wheat when comparisons are made 
between the terms of the two meth- 
ods of disposal. 


But assuming that the letter of the 
PL-480 act is followed and sales will 
continue without competition under 
IWA, it may be observed that only 
approximately 90 million bushels will 
be available for export from the free 
market if the entire hard spring 
wheat crop is included as part of the 
export potential. That means that if 
anything like the U.S. export quota 
is to be met, substantial quantities 
will have to come from CCC stocks. 


Fish Bowl Sales 


That condition would mean that 
such sales would be of the fish-bowl 
type wherein the foreign buyers would 
know precisely at what price the ex- 
porter had obtained his supplies and, 
on the basis of daily subsidy an- 
nouncements, the foreign buyers 
would have access to all data which 
otherwise was in part a business se- 
cret. Such TWA sales would be vir- 
tually a repetition of the GR-261 ex- 
port subsidy sales between the 
monopoly seller and a monopoly buy- 
er, the foreign importer under TWA. 
Under such conditions, the grain ex- 
porter becomes little more than a 
forwarder. 


That condition is not one which 
USDA relishes, but it is the con- 
comitant of the existing huge sur- 
plus situation. 

Another factor which will becloud 
the renewal of the pact will, of 
course, be the maximum price level 
which the U.K. resisted at the nego- 
tiations of the present pact. And an- 
other equally important factor will 
be the increased production in many 
countries which have been striving 
for domestic self-sufficiency, indicat- 
ing that the total quantity of wheat 
to be involved in a renewed pact may 
have to be reduced materially—unless 
the U.K. returns to the agreement. 


U.K. Retura Possible 

Renewed participation by the U.K. 
may be indicated. World supply con- 
ditions are peaking out possibly indi- 
cating to U.K. officials that the bot- 
tom of the price barrel may be here 
this year and the only price change 
to be anticipated would be on the 


ECKHART APPOINTEES—Melvin D. Craft has been appointed vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales, according to an announcement from the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago. Fred A. Peters has been named sales manager and also 
manager of the special products department. Robert E. Porter has been 
appointed assistant to the manager. The changes were voted by the board 
of directors at its recent meeting. 


might tend to hold domestic wheat 
prices fairly close to the price sup- 
port level, thereby making negotiated 
arrangements under the provisions of 
Public Law 480 a more attractive 
opportunity than sales under IWA. 


up side. It may also be anticipated 
that if the U.K. could get a satisfac- 
torily low maximum price in a re- 
newed wheat pact it would find it 
an advantageous anchor against price 
advances. 
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THE 


Big Spring Wheat Flour 


Sales Develop; Total of 
5 Million Sacks Booked 


An estimated 5 million sacks of 
spring wheat flour were sold last 
week as the long-awaited heavy 
bookings developed. 

Following a period of declining 
wheat and flour prices and then a 
market upturn, bakery flour buyers 
stepped into the market and bookings 
of 60, 90, 120 days and more were 
made. Sales by spring wheat mills 
last week averaged 645% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 
129% the previous week. 

Meanwhile, sales of hard winter 
wheat flour were very light. Business 
in the Southwest averaged only 37% 
of capacity, compared with 159% the 
previous week. The drop in hard win- 
ter bakery flour prices to a level sub- 
stantially under that at which huge 
sales were made in July left the 
baking and milling trades surprised. 

Soft wheat flour business also was 
slow last week, and export activity 
was light. 

A major development along with 
the big spring wheat flour sales was 
the elevator strike at Buffalo which 
closed most flour mills there. Com- 
panies with closed mills were shipping 
flour from other mills. 

Coverage of spring bakery flour 
needs was broad during the big sales 
flurry last week, although some 
bakers have not yet bought, appar- 
ently waiting for further price de- 
velopments in connection with the 
spring wheat movement. 

Some observers looked for another 
substantial spring wheat flour sales 
period, while others did not foresee 
a further big flurry immediately. 

At any rate, with the big spring 
bookings following earlier purchases 
of winter wheat flour, many flour 
users are now heavily contracted 
ahead. 

U.S. flour production last week av- 
eraged 79% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 92% the previous 
week. Output was as large or larger 
than in the previous week in most 
areas, but production was down to 
only 11% of capacity at Buffalo be- 
cause of the mill closings. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Anticipated heavy 
bookings of spring wheat bakery 
flour developed last week, and an 
estimated 5 million sacks were sold. 

Flour prices dropped about 10¢ 
sack as the week opened, and then 
the wheat market turned upward the 
following day. With protection 
against the advance, broad coverage 
resulted on Aug. 16-17. 

Many of the bookings were for 60, 
90 or 120 days, but there also were 
some six-month bookings. 

Sales by spring wheat mills last 
week averaged 645% of five-day mill- 
ing capacity, compared with 129% 
the previous week and 112% a year 
ago. 

At the time the sales were made, 
prices were down 10¢ from the end 
of the previous week, and this de- 
cline followed previous drops in 
wheat and flour prices. 

Coverage during the sales flurry 
was particularly broad among job- 
bers. Bakers also bought, but there 
are some bakers who have not yet 
booked supplies. 

There was a considerable amount 


of conversion of hard winter bookings 
to springs, and this action was be- 
lieved to have accounted for quite a 
portion of the business. 

Mill representatives indicated that 
not a great deal of high gluten flour 
was booked. The business was largely 
in standard patents, but some of this 
will ultimately go as high gluten. The 
high gluten differential over stand- 
ard patent was reduced from 65¢ to 
55¢ last week. 

After the big sales, business 
dropped off and no immediate further 
large sales were expected. 

Family flour prices were reduced 
15¢ sack on nationally advertised 
brands last week, and there were no 
bookings. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
last week averaged 88% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 84% the 
previous week and 101% a year ago. 
For the entire Northwest, production 
averaged 89% of capacity, compared 
with 85% the week before. 

Quotations Aug. 19, 100-lb. cottons: 
Standard patent $5.96@6.06, short 
patent $6.06@6.16, high gluten $6.51 
@6.61, first clear $5.65@6, whole 
wheat $5.96@6.06, family $6.25 @6.30. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: In the wake of an 
upturn in spring flour business last 
week, winter flours hit a_ bearish 
streak. This time the situation did 
not entice any bakery flour buyers 
into the market. Prices closed the 
week out on a soft basis, as well, and 
the fact that the trend was so far 
below the basis on which round lot 
purchases were made in July left 
bakers somewhat amazed. 

Sales averaged only 37% of capa- 
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city, compared with 159% in the pre- 
vious week and 48% a year ago. 

Again hard winter bakery flours 
dipped into new low price areas last 
week, but this time the bakery trade 
was not interested in acquiring any 
additional supplies of flour. By the 
time the week’s market had hit its 
low, the price had fallen as much as 
25¢ below the big booking price, an 
event which was totally unexpected 
by the baking or milling industries. 
Perhaps the fact that more free 
wheat is available this year due to 
the failure of many producers to put 
wheat in the loan program is the 
reason for easier prices in August 
than in July. Bearish influences from 
spring wheat also are apparent. 

Little flour was sold during the 
week. A few scattered cars were ac- 
quired at rare times. Some price date 
of shipment sales continued. Family 
sales also were rather quiet. Export 
business was very slow. Clears, while 
not in any great output recently, 
were in slow demand. The market 
for clears fell sharply. Shipping di- 
rections in all types of flour were 
only fair and operations generally 
were about four-and-a-half days on 
the average. 

Quotations Aug. 19, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.55@5.60, standard 
95% patent $5.45@5.50, straight $5.40 
@5.45; established brands of family 
flour $6.10@7.15, first clears $4.40@ 
5.15, second clears $4.25@4.30, 1% 
ash or higher $3.85@4.10. 

Oklahoma City: Sales were practi- 
cally nil last week, and prices re- 
mained unchanged on family flour 
and closed 15¢ lower on bakery. Quo- 
tations, delivered Oklahoma points, 
Aug. 20: Carlots, family short patent 
$6.35@6.75, standard patent $5.85@ 
6.05; bakery unenriched short patent 
$5.75@5.95, 95% standard patent 
$5.65@5.85, straight grade $5.60G 
5.80, Truck lots higher on all grades. 

Hutchinson: Interest in booking 
flour continued light for mills of the 
Hutchinson area last week. Even 
with prices sharply reduced, most of 


(Continued on page 22) 





Durum Prices Drop and Macaroni 


Trade Eyes Further 


The macaroni trade continued last 
week to watch for new durum price 
developments, and it was thought that 
substantial sales of durum products 
could develop at any time with a 
further drop in prices. 

Durum receipts at Minneapolis over 
the past weekend were the largest of 
the year. This put some pressure on 
the market, and prices dropped Aug. 
22, with resulting declines in prices 
of durum products. 

The boxcar shortage was a serious 
problem in the grain movement, how- 
ever. Meanwhile, harvest weather was 
good, and most of the durum crop was 
believed cut. 

There was a considerable amount 
of interest in the market, indicating 
that buyers were ready to step in 
when they felt the time was oppor- 
tune. It was estimated that buyers 
now have an average of no more 
than 30 days’ supplies on their books. 

Meanwhile, there was not much 
booking last week other than some 
hand-to-mouth business. Some im- 
provement in shipping directions was 
noted as macaroni product manu- 
facturers felt it was time to build 
up their stocks if low now. 

The price on top durum Aug. 22 
was $3.10 bu. at Minneapolis, down 
10¢ from the previous week. Fifty- 


Developments 


fifty blends of semolina were quoted 
Aug. 22 at about $7.05 cwt., bulk, 
Minneapolis, with 50-50 blended 
durum granulars 35¢ under that. 
Straight durum products also are 
now available to the macaroni trade. 


A pick-up in macaroni and noodle 
business is expected soon, with the 
post-Labor Day gain in sales awaited. 
This is increasing interest in pur- 
chases of durum products. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis Aug. 19 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 
at $2.95 @3.20 
bb.6% 2.90 @3.15 
85 @3.10 
2.80@3.05 
2.70 @3.00 


9 
9 

OE RO. o.cchpeaenvee coun 2.60 @2.90 
9 
> 
2 


2.50@2.80 

.40@2.70 

2.30@ 2.60 

Gdoeacuank ae acne te .20@2.45 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 





capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Aug. 15-19 168,500 116,310 69 
Previous week 168,500 *127,894 75 
Year ago 168,500 160,994 $5 

Crop vear 

production 

Ae, Se ee. baka bob o4sc ee akon's 759,489 

RS Bey WOOO A ea Sk wks wialgteonevcad 1,001,076 

*Revised. 
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Buffalo Strike 
Brings Rise in 


Millfeed Prices 


Influenced largely by the mill tie- 
up in Buffalo, millfeed prices were 
firm to stronger early this week in 
major midwestern markets, Demand 
was not broad, but the lack of pro- 
duction in Buffalo brought a strong 
upturn at Kansas City, and with 
supplies scarce, prices rose $1@2 dur- 
ing the week at Chicago. Some scat- 
tered sales to eastern areas were 
made from Minneapolis, but local de- 
mand remained dull and prices were 
up only moderately. 

Formula feed demand slowed more 
in the Northwest, and some plants 
had to cut back operations to one 
shift after holding on at a sparse two- 
shift basis earlier. 

Weak markets, which are keeping 
farmers, dealers and manufacturers 
from taking on more than immediate 
supplies, are a principal business 
drawback. Also, farmers are harvest- 
ing good crops of oats and are step- 
ping up feeding of their own grains. 

While the downward trend in prices 
is keeping business slow, some manu- 
facturers look for good sales later on 
when more market stability develops. 

Turkey and hog feeds are moving 
in fairly good volume yet, but other 
types are below even seasonal levels. 
Some forward cattle feed business 
was booked, helping to brighten the 
fall business picture. 

The production pace picked up 
some in the southwestern feed in- 
dustry last week. A number of mills 
who are furnishing feed for broiler 
and turkey operations were required 
to run six days to keep up with the 
orders. Other mills with fewer financ- 
ing programs found business still 
rather quiet. 

A scattering of cattle feed demand 
also was included in the week’s busi- 
ness, and there was a fair demand 
for hog feeds and, to a lesser extent, 
egg feeds. The bearish coarse grain 
situation hung over the market. With 
heavy harvests of all coarse grains 
in southwestern areas this year price 
ideas of feeders have been consider- 
ably reduced. Consequently feed mills 
have been keeping inventories of in- 
gredients closer to shore and are able 
to pass on reductions in the market 
quickly to feeders. The trend con- 
tinues rather easy, although higher 
millfeed costs and a mixed situation 
in proteins have practically offset the 
decline in grains. 

August is not proving to be a very 
exciting or rewarding month for feed 
manufacturers in the central states. 
The past week was another dull pe- 
riod for sales. 

Some mills are working a full five 
days a week at eight hours a day, 
but others are operating four days, 
and occasionally at reduced strength. 
Some observers say farm prices are 
too low, and this makes feeders re- 
luctant to maintain good feeding 
practices. 

Mil'feed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 37,359 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 46,462 in the 
previous week and 46,852 in the cor- 
responding week of a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totaled 319,- 
457 tons as compared with 342,297 
tons in the corresponding period a 


year ago. 
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Most trade attention was focused 
on Minneapolis developments in the 
week ended Aug. 22 as marketing 
activity of the spring wheat was 
stepped up sharply and big flour sales 
developed. The harvest made good 
progress, earlier than usual, as 
weather continued very favorable. In- 
dications are that yields will be high- 
er than expected earlier. Wide price 
swings occurred, particularly in the 
cash wheat premiums. Futures at 
Minneapolis wound up the period 
3@3%%¢ bu. higher than a week earli- 
er, recovering the losses which were 
recorded on Aug. 15. Other markets 
were influenced by the action at 
Minneapolis to some extent, but on 
the whole showed only moderate 
changes in the week-to-week com- 
parison of futures levels. The Chi- 
cago September contract was un- 
changed, and the Kansas City Sep- 
tember contract was off 1%¢ bu. De- 
cember at Kansas City lost 1¢ bu., 
and other deliveries there and at 
Chicago were unchanged to off frac- 
tions. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Aug. 22 were: Chicago—September 
$1.92%, December $1.955% @ %, March 
$1.96, May $1.91% @%; Minneapolis 

September $2.23%, December 
$2.21%, May $2.18%; Kansas City— 
September $2.05@2.05%, December 
$2.08% @%, March $2.09% @2.10, 
May $2.02%. 

Grain Backs Up 

The strike at Buffalo elevators 
which also closed down most of that 
city’s milling capacity backed up 
grain at terminals and Great Lakes 
ports which normally at this time 
of the year are shipping heavily to 
the East. Continuation of the strike 
could result in a serious bottleneck 
in grain movement. It already has 
been an important factor in cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis. 

Giving the Minneapolis futures sup- 
port was heavy flour business which 
filled bakers’ requirements for sev- 
eral months ahead. Hedge purchases 
by mills offset the hedging of grain 
purchases by elevators and merchan- 
disers. With bakers booked heavily 
on both springs and winters, an im- 
portant source of futures market sup- 
port is removed from the price pic- 
ture for an extended time, and sell- 
ing of futures as cash wheat is ac- 
quired by mills may be expected to 
become a prominent development. 

The US. Department of Agricul- 
ture last week forecast a gradual 
strengthening of wheat prices as 
more wheat goes under loan. Early 
reports on loan participation indicate 
lighter participation, but following 
recent cash wheat declines more 
farmers are expected to get their 
wheat under the support umbrella. 


Receipts Expand 

Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets for the week ended Aug. 18 
totalled 13.9 million bushels, com- 
pared with 13.1 million the previous 
week and 11.3 million for the com- 
parable week a year ago. The prin- 
cipal increase took place at spring 
wheat markets, with 2,320 cars of all 
classes received at Minneapolis and 
1,799 at Duluth. Of the Minneapolis 
receipts, only 73 cars were for CCC 
account, so that the increased re- 
ceipts were either applied on sale or 
offered new sale. 
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Minneapolis Futures Gain 
As Large Flour Sales Are 
Made; Cash Premiums Dive 


With virtually all of the receipts 
at Minneapolis being “free wheat” 
and with eastern mill and elevator 
demand shut off because of the strike 
at Buffalo, further downward ad- 
justments took place in cash premium 
ranges, even though mill demand 
averaged active. Trading ranges on 
ordinary wheat were unchanged, as 
compared with the futures, but pre- 
miums on 13% protein were down 
4@5¢, with 14% protein and higher 
lots down 4@10¢, compared with the 
futures. On August 17 ordinary No. 
1 dark northern spring or No. 1 
northern spring wheat traded at the 
September price to 5¢ over, 12% pro- 
tein 2@8¢ over, 13% protein 6@13¢ 
over, 14% protein 11@18¢ over, 15% 
protein 16@26¢ over, 16% protein 
26@41¢ over. Protein content of the 
spring wheat receipts continued to 
run around 1% higher than a year 
ago, with the average for the week 
being 13.96% compared with 13.06% 
the comparable week a year ago. 

Durum bids averaged unchanged 
during the week and still continued 
in rather wide ranges. Variety was 
the principal factor which deter- 
mined price within the quoted ranges. 
(See table on page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Aug. 19 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


2¢ premium 
1¢ premium 
3¢ discount 
7¢ discount 
11¢ discount 
15¢ discount 
19¢ discount 
23¢ discount 
27¢ discount 
31¢ discount 
Under 50 lb. 5@6¢ each pound lower 
Other Discounts 
Damage—% @1¢ each 1%. 
Moisture—l¢ each 4% on 14 to 14%% 
moisture and 2¢ each \%% over 14%%. 
Spinkcota—10@15¢ bu. less. 


K.C. Cash Prices Easier 


Based upon soft action of the fu- 
tures, cash wheat prices generally 
were easier at the Kansas City mar- 
ket. Large quantities of coarse grains 
available from the 1955 harvest and 
the easier trend of spring wheat had 
their effect on the Kansas City fu- 
tures pit. Cash premiums, however, 
were mostly steady particularly on 
the milling quality side of the range. 
Commanding premiums were quoted 
on milling wheat of good origin, and 
in such instances the market could 
be termed firm. On the other hand, 
demand fell back on less desirable 
offerings and only fair inquiry was 
reported. 

No. 1 dark and hard ordinary 
ranged 1@9¢ over September, and on 
12.50% protein the range was 5@31¢ 
over. For 14.00% the range was 11@ 
37¢ over. The basic September opened 
last week at $2.09, hit a low of $2.04% 
on last Thursday and closed at $2.05 
August 22. Receipts held about steady 
at 1,115 cars for the week, against 
1,280 in the previous week and 1,113 
a year ago. 


CURRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


a Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Aug. 16-20, 
1955 
617,171 
- 1,173,959 
56,000 
544,322 
310,897 


Northwest 
Southwest 
Buffalo .... 
Central and § 
North 


utheast 
Pacific Coast 


*Previous 


Aug. 17-21, 
1954 
650,491 


Aug. 18-22, 
1953 
662,812 

1,143,849 
507,818 
530,950 
231,283 


Aug. 19-23, 
week 1952 
586,295 
,174,988 
536,818 
515,988 
300,032 





Totals 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 


7~Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 
Aug. 16-20, Previous Aug. 17-21, Aug. 18-22, Aug. 19-23, 


week 1954 
Northwest § 88 
Southwest § § 90 
Buffalo 102 
Central and 8S. E. 9 g 78 
N. Pacific Coast . 8 85 


89 

*Revised. 

SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week 

capacity 

-- 279,850 
. 279,850 

279,850 


Flour 
output 
269,745 
237,973 
235,489 
236,981 


% ac- 
tivity 
Aug. 15-19 

Previous week 
Year ago . 

Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


Flour % ac- 
output tivity 
904,214 
937,015 
934,939 
906,868 


5-day week 

capacity 
Aug. 15-19 .....1,021,350 
Previous week ..1,021,350 
Year ago .......1,021,350 
Two years ago. .1,021,500 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour 

capacity output 
. 570,250 544,322 
Previous week .. 570,250 *515,988 
Year ago ....... 671,400 525,877 
Two years ago .. 671,400 530,950 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 

*Revised. 


Aug. 15-19 .. 


BUFFALO 
5-day week 
capacity 

. 475,000 
475,000 
459,500 
459,800 


Aug. 15-19 
Previous week 
Year ago . 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average .. 


3,114,121 3,146,537 3,076,712 
75 75 75 


Crop year flour production 
a——July 1 to—— 
Aug. 20, 

1953 1952 1955 
90 ; 3,961,311 
88 8,566,601 
110 3,182,108 
79 3 3,758,859 
66 g 2,032,963 


87 21,491,842 


Aug. 21, 
1954 
4,648,658 
8,894,787 
3,678,030 
3,811,366 
2,096,662 


23,111,503 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week 

capacity 
237,000 
237,000 
232,500 
282,500 


Flour % ac- 
output tivity 
209,332 8&8 

*200,816 84 
235,750 101 


Aug. 15-19 
Previous week .. 
TeRF OOO’ ii scccs 
Two years ago .. 241,019 94 
Five-year average waiaie roo 
Ten-year average .. 89 

*Revised. 

Principal interior mills in Minnesota, tn- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 

5-day week 
capacity 
454,500 
454,500 
487, 


552, 


Flour 
output 
407,839 

*385,479 
414,741 
421,793 


% ac- 
tivity 
Aug. 15-19 
Previous week .. 
Year ago 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
5-day week Flour 
capacity output 
215,200 205,064 
215,200 *181,548 
184,835 
148,253 


% ac- 
tivity 


Previous week .. 

Year ago 

Two years ago .. 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
* Revised. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Aug. 15-19 138,750 105,833 
Previous week .. 138,750 118,484 
Year ago 133,200 113,731 
Two years ago .. 122,000 83,030 
Five-year average P i 
Ten-year average 


230,000 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Aug. 20, and prior two weeks, together 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph: 
Dakota and Montana, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


-—Southwest*— -——Northwest*—, 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


Weekly Crop year 
production to date 


Aug. 16-20 23,772 173,469 
Previous week ..t23,793 
Two weeks ago . ¥ 
1964 ....ceeeeee 23,701 
23,163 


12,457 
$11,834 
10,932 
13,127 
13,363 


180,116 
173,616 
189,864 14,331 
188,702 14,564 


*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, 
including Minneapolis. 
Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


Iowa, North and South 
St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


-——Buffalot— --Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


81,103 1,130 
10,835 
11,609 
10,024 


37,359 
246,462 
46,014 
46,852 
46,345 
43,862 
48,757 


64,885 319,457 


90,284 
98,403 
105,990 
109,167 


tAll mills, tRevised. 


71,897 342,297 
339,888 
371,297 


375,182 





The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Aug. 19 
is shown in the accompanying table: 
No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.06% @2.46% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2,05% @2.46% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 44% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 7 42% 
No. ld 05% 
No. 2 / @2.05% 
No. 3 Re 1.99% @2.04% 
No. 1.97% @2.03% 

At Ft. Worth, ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was quoted Aug. 22 at 
$2.32@2.33%, with 13% protein at 
$2.36@2.38 bu., delivered Texas com- 
mon points. Demand was dull, with 
offerings plentiful. 

Export business was extremely 
limited last week in the Pacific North- 


west, with Japan entirely out of the 
market. Japanese buyers had been 
expected to buy, but it now develops 
they are over-purchased for the next 
quarter, with some _ cancellations 
probable. A lot of uncertainty exists 
on this at the moment. Mill buying 
is fairly aggressive on the higher pro- 
tein wheats in covering for domestic 
requirements. Harvesting is over in 
many sections of the soft winter 
wheat belt and near the end in some 
sections. Weather has been ideal for 
the past month for harvesting oper- 
ations, and with no rain in sight, 
harvesting continues under ideal con- 
ditions. 











PORTABLE TRANSFER—A portable transfer unit, making possible 


THE 








. eege x aed 


the 


direct transfer of bulk flour from rail car to bulk truck, is shown here. Tests 
were recently completed at the North Kansas City mill of the International 
Milling Co. The unit is designed for bakeries which are not located on a rail 
siding or do not have convenient access to a supplying mill. A demonstration 
of this development has been scheduled for Sept. 12 at Detroit by Interna- 
tional Milling, the Fuller Co., its developer, and the General American Trans- 


portation Corp. 





Southwest Wheat Varieties Better, 
Operative Millers, Chemists Told 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Im- 
proved characteristics of the 1955 Ne- 
braska wheat crop and a trend to- 
ward the growing of better varieties 
of wheat in the Southwest were im- 
portant points brought out by re- 
ports to the joint meeting of the 
Dist. 1 of Association of Operative 
Millers and the Pioneer Section of 
the American Association of Opera- 
tive Millers here Aug. 12-13. 

Business sessions, panel discussions 
and a luncheon formed the main part 
of the program on Aug. 13 with some 
65 members of the two milling groups 
attending the joint meeting. Prior to 
the Saturday meeting a baseball 
game, pit barbecue and square danc- 
ing were held Aug. 12 with the al- 
lied trades serving as hosts. William 
Riley, William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, served as local chairman 
in charge of arrangements. 

In a short separate session the 
AOM elected officers for the coming 
year. S. L. Eder, Rodney Milling Co., 
McPherson, was elected chairman, 
succeeding Chester Siemans, Buhler 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co. Dick 
Magerkurth, Whitewater (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., was chosen vice 
chairman and Clifford Smith, Wail- 
Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The main session was divided into 
two parts with the chemists han- 
dling the first half, the millers the 
second. Bulk of the discussion in both 
parts centered around the new wheat 
crop and its milling and baking char- 
acteristics. 

Members of the chemists’ panel 
were Bruce Detter, Wallace & Tier- 
nan, Inc.; John Giertz, Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita; Eldon Smurr, Amer- 
ican Flours, Inc., Newton; Lawrence 
Tlliff, General Mills, Ine. Kansas 
City; Marvin Wiebe, Rodney Milling 
Co., Kansas City; James Doty, Doty 
Technical Laboratories, Kansas City, 
and Howard Becker, Nebraska Con- 
solidated Mills Co., Omaha. 


Improvement Noted 
Both chemists and millers showed 


concern over the problems of wheat 
varieties with general agreement that 


there is a trend by the farmer to- 
ward raising the better varieties of 
wheat. Mr. Becker brought out that 
the Nebraska crop in particular has 
shown improvement over last year. 
In the eastern third of the state test 
weights are up and proteins are run- 
ning 1% better than a year ago. 
Farinograph times on the eastern 
Nebraska crop are averaging five 
minutes above those of last year. 

In central Nebraska, there has 
been a decided trend toward the 
planting of good wheat. Weights and 
protein are about the same but qual- 
ity is better. In the west, while the 
farinograph report is down, baking 
qualities were called far superior. 

Charles Pence, field director of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn., 
pointed out that Kansas wheat shows 
the effects of a short maturing sea- 
son. In the Dodge City area, Co- 
manche wheat was excellent while 
further west in the Garden City area, 
the same variety was poor. He at- 
tributed this to the sudden growth in 
the Garden City area, the short ma- 
turing, while that grown around 
Dodge City had a normal heading out 
season. 

In northwest Kansas the wheat 
headed out early and was closer to 
normal. Mr. Pence also pointed out 
that in western sections of the state, 
much of the wheat being grown as 
Kiowa was actually Apache and of 
poorer baking and milling qualities. 

Ponca variety, Mr. Pence said, is 
still the best for eastern and east- 
central sections of the state. He pre- 
dicted that next year, a greater vol- 
ume of stronger gluten wheats would 
be planted. East Kansas is going 
heavily to Ponca. A slight decrease 
in Ponca planting was his prediction 
for central Kansas, due to the fact 
that many farmers lost crops due to 
winter kill, a characteristic of Ponca. 
Many, he said, would return to Tri- 
umph varieties. A sister variety to 
Ponca, Concho, is being developed, 
but it requires the same weather con- 
ditions as needed by Ponca. The asso- 
ciation will discourage the substitu- 
tion of Concho for Ponca, he said. 
The association will push the plant- 
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ing of Pawnee in western area where 
success with Ponca has been only 
fair. 

Several millers discussed the mill- 
ing of the new crop but most agreed 
with the statement of William Riley 
that it was too early to tell too con- 
clusively about the current crop. Mr. 
Riley described the 1955 crop as 
“more of a normal crop than that in 
the past few years.” He said his ex- 
perimental mill has run some tests 
on Cheyenne and found it ‘milled 
beautifully.” Ponca, he added, was 
the same way. 

A business session of the chemists 

followed a brief panel discussion of 
millers. On the milling panel were 
Mr. Eder; Francis Rowe, Kansas 
Milling Co.; C. E. Huffman, Abilene 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co.; Mr. Riley; 
E. O. Hiebert, Buhler (Kansas) Mill 
& Elevator Co., and John McKinney, 
Hutchinson. 
“A luncheon ended the session. Win- 
ners of the baseball game were the 
chemists. The score was 7-5 at the 
end of six innings. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Kansas Barberry 
Campaign Begins 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A cam- 
paign to eradicate rust-breeding bar- 
berries has begun in Kansas with 
three U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and one Kansas employee, it was an- 
nounced by the Kansas Entomologi- 
cal Commission. The commission is 
administering Kansas funds, appro- 
priated by the 1955 legislature for 
the work. 

Certain barberries carry black stem 
rust, a most destructive disease of 
wheat, oats, barley and rye. Others, 
like the Japanese barberry are harm- 
less and should not be destroyed, 
Kansas State College officials said. 
Worst offender in Kansas is the Euro- 
pean barberry. 

It can be recognized by its oval 
leaves with saw-toothed edges, bright- 
red oval berries, gray outer bark, and 
yellow inner bark. European barber- 
ries grow erectly six or eight feet 
high and have thorns (usually three 
in a group) at their joints. 

The group of four assigned to eradi- 
cate this threat to farm cereal crops 
in Kansas began work in Brown 
County. Though not numerous, some 
barberry bushes were found and de- 
stroyed. Federal and state workers 
and Kansas State College specialists 
think most of the damaging barber- 
ries in Kansas will be found in north- 
central and northeastern Kansas, plus 
in the Greater Kansas City area. 
They were found on the Missouri side 
of the Greater Kansas City area in 
an earlier eradication program by 
USDA and Missouri workers. 

Eradicating barberries in Kansas is 
part of a program to maintain rust- 
resistant wheat, barley, oats and rye, 
according to Kansas State College 
officials. 
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Texas Firm Expands 


PLAINVIEW, TEXAS — Construc- 
tion is under way on a million-bushel 
capacity addition to the Harvest 
Queen Mill & Elevator Co. facilities 
here. 

The 15 new tanks and interstices 
will increase the elevator’s capacity 
50%. Completion by the contractor, 
Chalmers & Borton, Hutchinson, 
Kansas, has been set for Oct. 10. 

The present head house and ma- 
chine facilities will service the new 
storage units, according to Harold 
Hinn, president of Harvest Queen. 


August 23, 1955 


GFDNA Convention 
To Feature 


Feed Session 


ST. LOUIS—More of the program 
for the 59th annual convention of 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn. was announced this week. 

Scheduled for Sept. 10-13 in the 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel in At- 
lantic City, N.J., the convention will 
feature educational, inspirational and 
entertainment sessions. The luncheon 
program for Sept. 12 has been divid- 
ed into two sections, one for grain 
dealers, for which the program was 
announced last week, and the other 
for feed dealers. 

The feed dealers will hear J. D. 
Sykes, vice president of Ralston Pu- 
rina Co., speaking on the economics 
of direct feed distribution versus the 
dealer system. Also on the program 
will be Ray Bohnsack, Michigan Farm 
Bureau Services, and Dr. Warren Mc- 
Millen, feed nutritional director, A. E. 
Staley Mfg. Co. Mr. Bohnsack will 
discuss the pay-off for feed dealers 
on good management practices, and 
Dr. McMillen will look through the 
“Nutritional Periscope” to bring the 
custom mixer and retailer up-to-date 
on nutritional findings. 

The banquet the evening of Sept. 12 
will present New York entertainment 
with no speeches. 

On the Sept. 13 program, Dr. Wal- 
ter Judd will speak on the “New 
Look of the Peace Offensive.” On the 
same program with him will be John 
Wilson, vice president of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank, New York. 

The afternoon of that day has been 
designated as “fun day” with horse 
racing, boating, swimming, board- 
walking, a golf tournament and a 
cocktail party on the schedule. 
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A-D-M DIVIDEND 

MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
has declared a dividend of 50¢ per 
share on common stock payable Sept. 
1 to stockholders of record Aug. 19. 
This is ADM’s 96th consecutive quar- 
terly dividend and its 116th cash divi- 
dend. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U.K. Leads Buyers 
Of Canadian Exports 


WINNIPEG—An increase of 1,435,- 
000 bu. in Canadian export sales of 
wheat and flour brought the total 
for the week ended Aug. 18 to 4,632,- 
000 bu. This total included 704,000 
bu. in the form of flour with class 2 
sales accounting for the equivalent of 
477,000 bu. The remainder went on 
the International Wheat Agreement 
account. 

A general lack of wheat buyers 
among IWA signatories resulted in 
only 405,000 bu. sold on that ac- 
count and of the total 314,000 bu. 
went to Germany and 91,000 to Bel- 
gium. Class 2 wheat sales reflected 
the larger volume of export business 
with the U.K. leading the list of buy- 
ers with 2,757,000 bu. Japan took 
651,000 bu. of the class 2 total, Italy 
91,000 and the remaining 24,000 bu. 
went to Malta. 
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150,000-BU. ELEVATOR 





STOCKTON, KANSAS — Farmers 
Union Mercantile & Shipping Assn. 
here will build a new 150,000-bu. ele- 
vator at a cost of $113,000. It will 
give the organization a storage ca- 
pacity of 195,000 bu. 





August 23, 1955 


WASHINGTON — The purchase of 
13,300 circular steel grain bins with 
a total capacity of approximately 43 
million bushels for the storage of 
Commodity Credit Corp.-owned grain 
was announced this week by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

This purchase of additional emer- 
gency type structures for the storage 
of grain—primarily corn—acquired by 
CCC under price support was made 
following a survey of probable stor- 
age needs in leading grain states. 
The CCC bins will be used only in 
areas where commercial storage space 
is not available for storing part of 
the 1954-crop corn to be taken over 
during August and September under 
price support operations. 

This will ease the grain handling 
and storing load on farms and com- 
mercial facilities but will be no sub- 
stitute for facilities for storing 1955 
production, USDA said. 

Of the more than 250 million bush- 
els of 1954-crop corn put under price- 
support loans and purchase agree- 
ments as of July 15, more than 185 
million bushels were put under by 
farmers in the four-state area of 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa and Minnesota. 
Plans now are to use the newly- 
purchased bins, which will be de- 
livered in the period Sept. 15-30, 1955, 
in those areas of these four states 
where commercial storage space is 
tight. 

Because of steel supply problems, 
USDA accepted all bids offering to 
supply 3,250-bu. steel circular bins 
and meeting all other specifications 
except the delivery date of Sept. 15. 
That date has been extended to Sept. 
30 

Bins Cost 23.75¢ Bu. 

Total cost to CCC for the bins is 
estimated to be about $10.3 million. 
This is an average erected cost of 
about 23.75¢ bu. of total capacity. 
Contracts for the erection of all the 
bins will be offered locally by state 
Agricultural Stabilization Conserva- 
tion offices 

With the addition of the approxi- 
mately 43 million bushels of storage 
capacity under this purchase, the CCC 
will have approximately 886 million 
bushels of emergency bin storage ca- 
pacity. In addition, the USDA has 
arranged for the use of 407 ships in 
the U.S. Maritime Administration 





American Bakeries Co. 


Earnings Increase 


CHICAGO — The 
eries Co. reports consolidated net 
income, after federal taxes, for the 
28 weeks ended July 16, of $2,704,- 
232, or $1.61 per share on 1,596,205 
shares of common stock presently 
outstanding. For the like period of 
1954 consolidated net income was 
$2,003,682, equivalent to $1.17 per 
share on 1,596,193 shares of common 
stock 

For the 12 weeks ended July 16, 
consolidated net income was $1,129,- 
839, equivalent to 67¢ per share on 
common stock outstanding. This com- 
pares to consolidated net income of 
$765,433 for the corresponding 12 
weeks of 1954 

The board of directors of the com- 
pany declared regular quarterly div- 
idends of 50¢ per share on the com- 
mon stock and $1.12% per share on 
the 4%% cumulative’ convertible 
preferred stock of the corporation, 
both payable Sept. 1, to stockholders 
of record on Aug. 12. 


American Bak- 
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USDA Buys Steel Bins for Storage of 
43 Million Bushels ’54 CCC Corn 


“mothball” merchant fleet for storing 
approximately 93 million bushels of 
CCC-owned grain. 

Use of emergency storage is part 
of the over-all USDA program to ob- 
tain storage needed for the huge sup- 
plies of grain and oilseed facing U.S. 
farmers and the storage industry. An 
increase in commercial facilities has 
been encouraged through a grain- 
occupancy program, and addition of 
more farm storage space has been 


stimulated by programs in which the 
government makes loans for the 
building of new structures. 

Following are the successful bid- 
ders, with the total bushel capacity 
on which they were awarded con- 
tracts: Columbian Steel Tank Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., 3,575,000; Ohio 
Machine Products Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, 5,037,500; Steel Company of 
Ohio, Inc., Columbus, 5,037,500; Kilby 
Steel Co., Anniston, Ala., 5,200,000; 
Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Inc., Kansas 
City, 6,500,000; Butler Manufacturing 
Co., Kansas City, 6,500,000; Butler 
Manufacturing Co., Galesburg, IIL, 
11,375,000. 
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MANITOBA DURUM CROP LOW 

WINNIPEG—One-time leader in 
the production of durum wheat, the 
province of Manitoba this year will 
not likely produce much more than 
5% of the Canadian durum crop, ac- 
cording to a survey made by the 
Catelli Durum Institute. The report, 
dated Aug. 2, suggests that the 
majority of the durum fields observed 
within the province stand a good 
chance of beating the stem rust in- 
fection. Rust infection is not at all as 
heavy as last year and some fields in 
the eastern part of the Red River 
valley show little infection. 





CYANOGAS' G-F 


akes grain fumigation 


In frame-style country elevators, this cradle- 
type applicator mounted as a tripod stand ar- 
rangement is particularly adapted to leg applica- 
tion of CYANOGAS. The applicator may also be 
used in other types of elevators. CYANOGAS appli- 
cators accurately regulate the flow of G-Fumigant. 


In concrete country elevators, CYANOGAS 
applicator is used at turnhead distributor spout. 
With this type of applicator, the bin position of 
the spout can be changed from the ground floor 
level without havirig to ride the elevator up into the 
headhouse in order to make a change of position. 


umigant 


easier! 


In terminal elevators, Code 7 cradle-type ap- 
plicator for belt application permits fumigation of 
up to 30,000 bushels per hour .. . at a cost as 
low as “é per bushel. Where application to 
tripper spout is preferred over belt application, a 
different cradle-type applicator is easily mounted. 


HANDLES "AUTOMATICALLY"! Gravity does the work. CYANOGAS is free-flowing, 
ready for use. No weighing, measuring, mixing. 


EFFECTIVE! When CYANOGAS is used at recommended dosages, insect kills approach 100%! 
Even insect eggs laid in grain berries are killed. 


ECONOMICAL! Lower in cost than any other method giving comparable results! 
And CyanoGas G-Fumigant has no injurious effect on milling or baking qualities 


when used as directed. 


A Cyanamid Service Representative will be glad 
to advise you on initial installation of convenient 
CYANOGAS Grain Applicators. Write today 


for complete information. 


KILL RODENTS OUTDOORS with 
CYANOGAS® A-Dust 


Branch Offices: 








AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
300 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


-—— 











1207 Grand Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo. » 5025 Pattison Ave., St. Lovis 10,Mo. + 3505.N. Kimball Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. Donaghey Bidg., Little Rock, Ark. 








COVER PICTURE — Mabry Mill, 
the subject of this week’s cover pic- 
ture, is one of the many gristmill 
museum pieces now adorning the 
American scene. It is a wayside ex- 
hibit on the Blue Ridge Parkway in 
Virginia (four miles north of the 
parkway overpass over U.S. Route 
58). The photography is by David W. 
Corson, for A. Devaney, Inc., N.Y. 
Elias B. Mabry built the mill in 1904 
and operated it until his death in 
1934. “Everything in it,” writes a re- 
porter for the Roanoke (Va.) Times, 
“looks just as if Eb (as the miller 
was known locally) ‘has just gone to 
lunch and will be back in an hour or 
so. The pulleys are turning, ready for 
Eb to slip on the main transmission 
belt when he returns.” Water is kept 
pouring on the overshot wheel 
throughout the tourist season. 


WHEAT BETWEEN HIS TOES— 
From Cedric Adams, Minneapolis 
newspaper columnist and radio and 
television commentator, comes the 
following nostalgic reminiscence of 
his boyhood (an excerpt from the 
column called “A Fair Exchange,” 
written by Mr. Adams for the Min- 
neapolis Grain Exchange and pub- 
lished monthly in the Farmer, the 
Montana Farmer-Stockman, the Min- 
nesota Farmer and the Dakota 
Farmer): 

“Do you ever get to thinking about 
the playgrounds you had as a kid? 
I was raised in the small town of 
Magnolia, Minnesota (pop. 203 when 
they were all home) and quite a por- 
tion of my early childhood was spent 
playing in the old Farmer’s Eleva- 
tor. I got to wondering the other day 
if kids still do that. We had a kindly, 
cooperative gentleman who ran the 
Farmer's Elevator — fellow named 
Dan Connelly. Dan has retired now, 
but he still lives there. He gave us 
kids the run of the place. The eleva- 
tor had a strange lure for us. It was 
on the railroad tracks, naturally, and 
it was fun to watch the freight train 
brakemen switch cars onto the siding 
that approached the elevator. Big- 
gest excitement, of course, came in 
the fall when the farmers brought in 
their grain. The dust-laden machinery 
that elevated the grain from the 
dump in the driveway up into the 
great bins of the elevator had a spe- 
cial fascination. Old Dan permitted 
us youngsters to climb up the ladders 
that led to the bins and once up 
there we could wade around bare- 
footed in the grain. What a thrill it 
was to feel the cool wheat or rye 
coming up between your toes. The 
oats and barley bins weren’t quite 
so much fun somehow, 

“Another department of the old 
Farmer's Elevator that proved excit- 
ing was the engine room where the 
old Fairbanks-Morse gas engine (a 
one-cylinder job, as I remember) 
wheezed away. Our whole town knew 
when Dan was operating because we 
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could hear the exhaust of the eleva- 
tor engine beating out its rhythmic 
bangs through an exhaust pipe that 
led from the engine room to the out- 
side of the elevator. I can still re- 
member Old Dan grabbing one of the 
big fly wheels on the engine to start 
it, and the little cup of cylinder oil 
on top, and the belt that led from the 
fly wheel to the machinery of the 
elevators, and the raised voices in the 
elevator office where men had to 
shout to overcome the clackety-clack 
of the Fairbanks-Morse. .. . 
“There was one phase of the old 
Farmer’s Elevator that wasn’t too 
pleasant for me as a kid. When I was 
about 9 or 10 years old I worked 
every fall hauling grain from thresh- 
ing rigs on farms adjacent to Mag- 
nolia into the Farmer’s Elevator. I 
was a ‘town kid’ and not too handy 
with a team of horses. We had to 
drive into the elevator’s driveway 
and hit exactly those two planks 
that raised up to tip the wagon for 
unloading. If you didn’t make it ex- 
actly on the line, you had to drive 
out, wait in line and take another 
swipe at it. The hangers-on always 








gave you the ha-ha when that hap- 
pened. 

“Years later I have come to under- 
stand something of the contribution 
the farmers’ elevators, like Dan’s, 
all over our region make to our na- 
tional economy. Each one serves an 
average of about 250 farms, acting as 
a nearby buyer for their grains and 
paying the going market price in 
eash. This price, of course, can be 
checked against the regularly pub- 
lished Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
quotations. In turn, the elevator sells 
the grain at the Exchange, by phone, 
wire or letter, for the same price, 
plus a small charge for handling, 
freight and profit. The elevators in 
the Northwest shipping to Minneapo- 
lis provide a ready market for the 
350,000 farms in the breadbasket of 
America. 

“In giving the elevators the credit 
due, however, I’m sure we've over- 
looked the role they have played in 
providing the youngsters of our small 
towns some of the happiest experi- 
ences of boyhood. My hat goes off to 
the elevator man—his contributions 
are many and important!” 








Looking Backward 


into the files of The Northwestern Miller ..... 








75 Years Ago: 


Business was not good, as it was 
viewed by the writer of a letter to 
the editor of The Northwestern 
Miller who signed himself “A Mer- 
chant Miller” and described flour 
milling conditions as follows: 

“Allow me, through your widely 
circulated journal to appeal to the 
millers of this country upon the 
necessity of taking some immediate 
action upon the ruinous state of the 
flour trade. Iron, woolen, cotton, 
paper, and all other kinds of manu- 
facturing but ours, have been bene- 
fited by the late reaction. This mill- 
ing business does not ‘boom worth 
a cent’—flour is getting to be in 
such bad repute now that no one 
wants it—no inquiry. ‘High Grade 
Patents,’ ‘Mediums,’ ‘Straights,’ ‘Ex- 
ports,’ etc., dead. Still Chicago is 
receiving flour by the ten thousand 
per day. Now I ask, if this state 
continues much longer is it not fair 
to suppose that some enterprising 
fellow will get up some new-fangled 
system of ‘glucose,’ or something of 
that kind that will be an acceptable 
substitute, leaving all our systems of 
high and low grinding, costly ma- 
chinery, etc., with the records of a 
past age? 

“Now, I would suggest as the 
proper remedy, if we expect ‘to be 
saved,’ that we shut down all mer- 
chant mills forthwith for four or 


six weeks, except to supply home 
trade and fill existing contracts. If 
we do not do something of this kind 
the flour market will remain in a 
state of uncertainty and depression 
the rest of the season. The coming 
season will also find us demoralized 
with a large stock of flour on hand, 
all ‘anxious sellers’ as now, with no 
advantages in our favor. 

“I hope the presidents of state 
associations as well as every mer- 
chant miller will see the necessity 
of taking some action on this re- 
quest immediately.” 

This letter inspired another from 
“A Mill Owner,” who said: “I have 
been considerably interested of late 
in the discussion in your paper and 
elsewhere as to the means to be 
taken to improve the condition of 
the flour market, as viewed from the 
millers’ standpoint. 

“Selling through commission mer- 
chants gives us an unnatural, illegiti- 
mate and speculative market, of 
which we are too much prone to take 
advantage, and the result is that we 
crowd it all the time and are at the 
mercy of the men who should merely 
act as our agents. I ‘have been think- 
ing that something like this might 
be done: Suppose 50 or 100 of the 
leading merchant mills should unite 
and agree to make only so much 
flour each day, beyond their regular 
orders called for, as they had sold 
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the day before. Let them keep an 
agent we will say at New York. If 
he sells 10,000 barrels today he will 
notify each mill of the sale and each 
mill at once place at his disposal by 
shipment or otherwise such propor- 
tional share as the mill bears to the 
united capacity of all the mills. In 
this way there would be no need of 
carrying any large stock; each mill 
would be free to build up as large 
an order trade as possible, and would 
be bound not to overload the market. 
Of course in any such scheme there 
is a multiplicity of details to be 
worked out, but I believe that some- 
thing of the kind can and ultimately 
will be done.” 

Item: On the 2d inst. Casper 
Rehm, an old employe in the Har- 
rison mill at Belleville, Ill, was 
terribly mangled. His right arm was 
torn from the socket, and the flesh 
of his right side was fearfully lacer- 
ated. His clothing giving way saved 
him from instant death, but it is 
thought his injuries will prove fatal. 

Item: The monster Washburn 
Mill A is a perfect bee hive, being 
filled with workmen busily engaged 
in putting in machinery. The force is 
under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Wm. de la Barre and N. H. Odell, 
the former furnishing the plans and 
the latter seeing that they are faith- 
fully carried into effect. 


e®e@ ®@ 
THE OLD MILL 


Here from the brow’ of the hill 
I look, 
Through a lattice of boughs and 
leaves. 
On the old gray mill with its gambrel 
roof, 


and the moss on its rotting eaves. 
I hear the clatter that jars its walls, 
and the rushing water’s sound, 
And I see the black floats rise and fall 
As the wheel goes slowly round. 


I rode there often when I was young, 
With my grist on the horse before, 
And talked with Nelly, the miller’s 
girl, 
As I waited my turn at the door. 
And while she tossed her ringlets 
brown, 
And flirted and chatted so free, 
The wheel might stop, or the wheel 
might go, 
It was all the same to me. 


’Tis twenty years since last I stood 
On the spot where I stand today, 
And Nelly is wed, and the miller’s 
dead 
And the mill and I are gray. 
But both‘ till we fall into ruin and 
wreck, 
To our fortune of toil are bound; 
And the man goes and the stream 
flows, 
And the wheel moves slowly round. 
—Thomas Dunn English, in Harper's 
Magazine, 1880. 
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FRANCIS ATHERTON BEAN 

OR more than three quarters of a century it 
F:.: been the assignment of editors of The 
Northwestern Miller to note the inevitable passing 
from this mortal scene—at intervals all too fre- 
quent—of great men of the flour milling industry. 
It has been a melancholy privilege to pay such 
tribute to these men as can be accorded, how- 
ever inadequate this may be, by their contem- 
poraries. Lightening the task of the editors, there 
has been a constant and gratifying conviction that 
they were truly dealing with the lives of great 
men, and that any expressed recognition of their 
merit and status contributed in some small way 
to further ennoblement of the industry which 
these men by their lives and work so greatly have 
ennobled. 

Reflections of this kind come to mind naturally 
and appropriately at news of the death of Francis 
Atherton Bean of the distinguished family of flour 
millers in which he represented the second milling 
generation. His life and career mirrored the com- 
petence and personal probity of his father, who 
was one of the most dramatic and inspiring per- 
sonalities in the history of the industry. 

Mr. Bean was as charitable of mind as of purse 
and of personal interest in the welfare of others. 
Some years ago a newcomer to the milling in- 
dustry and to the staff of The Northwestern Miller 
unaccountably referred to him, in print, as “the 
late Mr. Bean.” Sensing the neophyte’s acute em- 
barrassment over this mistake, Mr. Bean dis- 
counted his own embarrassment in promptly as- 
suring the young man of his good will and under- 
standing. His quality of humor did not yield to 
that of Mark Twain, who likewise had occasion 
to correct “exaggerated” reports of his death. 

In his extraordinary devotion to Scouting, some 
account of which is given in our news columns, 
Mr. Bean evidenced his deep sense of citizenship 
responsibility and his understanding of the im- 
portance of people. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AN UNWARRANTED INTRUSION 


INCE the enactment of the Wagner Act, the 
sy National Labor Relations Board has been 
moving aggressively in the direction of looking at 
the books of companies involved in labor disputes. 
This procedure appropriately has met with re- 
sistance in the courts, where it now seems to 
have been brought under some measure of control. 

In a decision handed down on July 30, the 
U.S. Court of Appeals in the Fourth Circuit up- 
held the Truitt Manufacturing Co., a North Caro- 
lina corporation, in its refusal in 1953 to provide 
the union with which it was engaged in contract 
bargaining with data describing the company’s 
financial status and dividend rates. The union 
had demanded this information at the bargaining 
table. 

NLRB in this case held that when an em- 
ployer seeks to justify the refusal of a wage in- 
crease upon an economic basis “good faith bar- 
gaining under the act requires that the employer 
attempt to substantiate his economic position by 
reasonable proof.” 

But the Court of Appeals found that the board 
was wrong in holding that good faith bargaining 
requires an employer to substantiate his economic 
position with the union with which it is bargaining. 

When the union demanded a 10¢ an hour in- 
crease, the company replied that even then it 
was losing contracts for work because of its high 
wage structure, and that to grant a 10¢ an hour 
increase would place it even further out of compe- 
tition with its competitors. However, the company 
did offer a 2%¢ wage increase, which the union 
rejected. 

Subsequently, the union demanded that the 
company permit the union to have a certified pub- 
lic accountant examine its books to ascertain if 
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the financial position of the company as claimed 
could be substantiated. The company refused to 
grant this as well as a similar demand made later, 
on the ground that the information was confi- 
dential and not properly a subject for bargaining 
or discussing with the union. 

Under the board’s interpretation of the Wagner 
Act, several employers have been found guilty of 
unfair labor practice charges because they have 
refused to furnish unions with certain types of in- 
formation. The rationale behind these findings 
generally has been that an employer must furnish 
a union sufficient information for it to bargain 
intelligently and to understand and be able to 
discuss issues raised by an employer, the theory 
being that an employer who refused to do so was 
not bargaining in good faith. This reasoning by 
the board has led to greater and greater demands 
for information by the unions, culminating in the 
NLRB order to the North Carolina company which 
precipitated the appeal. 

The Court of Appeals now sets the matter in a 
very different light. Going back to the statute 
itself, it makes this finding: 

“The statute requires good faith bargaining 
with respect to wages and other matters affecting 
the terms and conditions of employment, not with 
respect to matters which lie within the province 
of management, such as the financial condition of 
the company, its manufacturing cost or the pay- 
ment of dividends. And we do not think that 
merely because the company has objected to a 
proposed wage rate on the ground that it cannot 
afford to pay it, good faith bargaining requires it 
to open up its books to the union in an effort to 
sustain the ground that it has taken. If such were 
held to be the law, demand for examination of 
books could be used as a club to force employers 
to agree to an unjustified wage rate rather than 
disclose their financial condition with such con- 
fidential matters as manufacturing costs, which 
could conceivably be used to their great damage. 
To bargain in good faith does not mean that the 
bargainor must substantiate by proof statements 
made by him in the course of the bargaining. It 
means merely that he bargain with a sincere 
desire to reach an agreement. There can be no 
question but that the company here was bargain- 
ing in that spirit.” 
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BALL AND CHAIN FOR BUSINESS 


OUBTLESS the man in the dungeon learns 
how to live with his ball and chain, though 
it is too much to suppose that he ever learns to 
love them so much as to be unable to get along 
without them. The same observation certainly 
can be made about the multitude of paper work 
business must perform for government, though 
it is surprising how many people seem to have 
dully become resigned to the shackles of red tape. 
Resignation does not, of course, cloak suspicion 
that much of the red tape-is unnecessary, and 
this is amply attested by the current report of 
the Hoover Commission. The commission says 
that “elimination of many unnecessary or dupli- 
cative forms, simplification of hundreds of others, 
and a reduction in the inordinately large number 
of records and accounts which must be retained 
indefinitely by industry under present cumber- 
some practices could be achieved without depriv- 
ing the government of any essential data.” 
The commission found the small storekeeper 
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and little business man swamped with demands 
for the execution of elaborate and detailed forms, 
reports and questionnaires out of all proportion 
to the size of their operations, and urged that re- 
quired reports be “tailored” to the size of a bus- 
iness. Its studies showed that more than 4 million 
small businessmen must spend 5 to 29% of their 
time compiling reports and answering questions 
for the government, thus consuming 12 to 70 
days out of the average working year of 240 days 
and losing valuable time from their efforts to 
make a living. The studies, “confirming public 
opinion,” showed: 

A large number of reports required of industry 
by government when the information already was 
on hand in another bureau “down the hall.” 

Great quantities of records submitted by in- 
dustry which are not used and, in at least one 
case, not even filed by the government. 

Nearly a million reports annually reporting 
that there was nothing to report. 

Reports or pages of reports deliberately omit- 
ted but never missed by the government. 

Many instances where the period for retention 
of office records by a business man or by industry 
is unspecified or indefinite, and therefore may 
mean “forever.” 

Requirements for the filing of repetitive or 
unnecessary forms, or for answers to questions 
which sometimes cannot be answered. 

Even though the commission report makes 
clear the silliness of many present practices and 
the desirability of change, reforms doubtless will 
be slow to come. The long suffering business man 
may be able to speed up the action, however, if 
he adopts a policy of protesting every needless bit 
of paper work and insisting to his elected repre- 
sentatives that the subject be given attention. 
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A SETBACK FOR SPINACH 


NITED PRESS credits Dr. Robert S. Harris, 

professor of Nutrition at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, with a statement, widely 
published in U.S. newspapers, that when bakers 
began enriching white bread with vitamins and 
minerals “the urgent need for green and yellow 
vegetables in our diet disappeared.” Vegetable 
growers, the UP reporter editorializes, won't like 
this, particularly the spinach people, who long 
ago found their spot on the dinner plate growing 
smaller under the newer knowledge of nutrition. 
Though he did not come to the defense of spinach, 
a “Department of Agriculture nutritionist” is re- 
ported by UP to have taken issue with Prof. 
Harris about bread. Does not the following para- 
graph, quoted from UP, ring strangely familiar 
to ears in the breadstuffs world long accustomed 
to bureaucratic branny faddism? 

“An Agriculture Department nutritionist chal- 
lenged Harris’ claim that enriched white bread, 
made as it is today with 4 to 6% nonfat milk 
solids, is even more healthful than wholewheat 
bread. Science is still discovering new and neces- 
sary food elements in whole wheat which are lost 
in white breads, the government scientist said.” 
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Businessmen are developing greater and more 


efficient use of tools—that is “automation.” 
Atomic energy will in the foreseeable future af- 
fect practically every business. The non-military 
aspects of nuclear energy are just beginning to 
be realized. Clearly the food-processing business 
will be affected, because the storage life of many 
foods may be greatly prolonged by exposure to 
radiation. Many commercial electric plants will 
be powered by automic energy.—From a com- 
mencement address by Harry A. Bullis, chairman 
of the board of General Mil!s, Inc., at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 
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Canadian Review ... 





Russ Visitors 


The Russian delegation which has 
visited a number of sections of the 
U.S. is scheduled to arrive in Winni- 
peg Aug. 30. As outlined by the fed- 
eral department of agriculture the 
Soviet visitors will see fruit and dairy 
farms in Quebee and Ontario foliow- 
ing their arrival at Montreal Aug. 25. 

On Aug. 27 they will meet H. H. 
Hannam, president of the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture at Ottawa 
and the following day they will move 
west to Regina, Saskatchewan. There 
they will be taken on a plane tour of 
grain harvesting and projecis of the 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration, headed by L. B. Thomson, 
PFRA director. 

Their Winnipeg visit will include 
visits to the rust research labora- 
tories and the offices of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada 
and on Sept. 1 they will fly to the 
Canadian lakehead of Fort William/ 
Port Arthur to see terminal elevators 
and shipping activities. 


Guests from U.K. 


W. J. Brooking, general sales man- 
ager, Canadian Wheat Board, met 
the delegation of eight young British 
millers Aug. 17 when they arrived in 
Montreal to begin their tour of Cana- 
dian grain and milling facilities. 

On Aug. 21 the group arrived in 
Winnipeg where they visited the of- 
fices of the Canadian Wheat Board 
and the Board of Grain Commission- 
ers for Canada. They also visited 
farming areas of Saskatchewan to 
harvesting operations. The 
itinerary also includes visits to Lake- 
head facilities, grain handling opera- 
tions. on the Pacific Coast and at 
Churchill and the Atlantic seaboard. 

This mission is the first group from 
the U.K. to be brought to Canada 
under the Wheat Board’s policy of 
providing an opportunity for import- 
ing countries to study the production 
and marketing of Canadian grain at 
first hand. 


see 


Carryover Drop 


A 24% drop in total carryover 
stocks of the five major Canadian 
grains in all North American posi- 
tions is indicated as at July 31, in 
estimates released by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. At 668,800,000 
bu. the total was down 207,400,000 
bu. when compared with last year’s 
record of 876,200,000 bu. However, 
the 1955 estimate is still some 86% 
above the 10-year (1945-54) average 
of 360,400,000 bu. 

Canada’s July 31 stocks (listed 
first) with last year’s totals (in pa- 
rentheses and the 1945-54 average 
(last figure) foliow: 

Wheat, 481,400,000, 
206,800,000. 

Oats, 81,100,000, (125,800,000), 87,- 


200,000 


(582,700,000), 


Barley, 
56,000,000. 
The Bureau of Statistics estimates 
that there were 100,900,000 bu. of 
wheat on Canadian farms and 212,- 
200,000 bu. on the off-farm stocks in 


87,200,000, (145,900,000), 





Export Totals 


Final figures issued by the Van- 
couver Merchants Exchange on grain 
shipments from British Columbia 
ports in:the 1954-55 crop year show a 
total of 98,800,402 bu. exported. This 
compares with the record established 
in the previous year of 134,227,664 bu. 

Comparative shipments from the 
individual British Columbia _ grain 
ports for the past crop year and the 
previous year follow: Vancouver 87,- 
656,278 and 115,218,850 bu.; Prince 
Rupert 5,203,636 and 8,074,639; 
Fraser River 4,530,408 and 7,609,406; 
Victoria 1,410,080 and 3,324,769 bu. 

Distribution by countries of British 
Columbia grain shipments in the last 
crop year were: Japan 32,164,180 bu.; 
U.K. 27,552,247; Belgium 6,606,533; 
South Africa 4,945,358; Central and 
South America 4,747,114; Switzerland 
5,946,846; Continental ports 3,686,- 
058; Holland 3,379,427; India 2,233,- 
228; Norway 1,753,701; Malta 1,541,- 
494; Germany 1,439,946; Israel 1,849,- 
306 bu. 


Assistance 


A bulletin of the Searle Grain Co., 
Ltd., comments on the position of 
western Canada wheat producers, 
stating that they are entitled “to a 
measure of assistance in the disposal 
of their surplus products and that 
this assistance should be borne by 
the taxpayers as a whole.” 

The bulletin states: 

“At the moment little grain is 
moving into export channels. True, 
the eastern feeder, because of a dry 
season in that part of Canada, may 
need to bring in more of western feed 
grains and that itself, perhaps has 
influenced the Canadian Wheat 
Board’s decision concerning minimum 
prices at which oats and barley may 
be offered for sale until Sept. 30 next. 
This action has been taken until such 
time as deliveries from the new crop 
year appear on the market. At that 
time or perhaps even in anticipation 
of it, aggressive steps for merchan- 
dising will be required by all con- 
cerned exporters and grain mer- 
chants, as well as the Canadian Wheat 
Board. Under these circumstances it 
might be necessary for the govern- 


ment to give assurances over and 
above the limitations under which the 
board alone presently can act.” 


Deliveries Low 


Country grain deliveries in western 
Canada are at a low level. This is due 
to the fact that there are still very 
few stations where deliveries of new 
crop grain, even under the limited 
quota, are yet being permitted. A 
year ago deliveries of coarse grains 
were being encouraged but there is 
no such program as yet this year. 

Market liquidation continued in 
oats, barley and rye. New low prices 
for the season were registered in 
some of the futures for rye, oats, 
barley and flax. 

While rye is now being harvested 
in a good many areas under existing 
quotas farmers can make very few 
deliveries. 
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New Rust-Resistant 


Oats Variety Developed 


ROSEMOUNT, MINN.—A new va- 
riety of rust-resistant oats developed 
by the University of Minnesota is ex- 
pected to be ready for general plant- 
ing next spring. 

Minland, the new variety which 
has shown excellent resistance to 
stem rust in trials at the University’s 
Rosemount Experiment Station, is 
called a “stop-gap” variety by W. M. 
Myers, head of the university’s de- 
partment of agronomy. He says that 
scientists will be coming up with bet- 
ter varieties to combat the outbreak 
of stem rust. 

Visitors at the annuai Rosemount 
Field Day were told that two Cana- 
dian varieties, Garry and Rodney, are 
also showing good rust resistance. 

The stem rust that’s doing the 
damage again this year, scientists 
said, is race 7. But the fungus that 
attacks the plant stems won't do as 
much damage as it did in 1953 and 
1954 because it came tvo late. It is, 
however, damaging to a number of 
varieties that haven’t resistance to 
race 7. 

The new Minland variety was bred 
to resist both races 7 and 8, which 
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have attacked oats recently in this 
area. Agronomists once thought it 
impossible to combine resistance to 
both races in one variety, but Uni- 
versity of Minnesota scientists were 
able to make the cross. 

At the Rosemount plots, varieties 
like Clinton, Clintland, Bonda, 
Gopher, Clintafe and Mindo, all sus- 
ceptible to race 7, are showing rust 
damage. Ajax, Waubay, Mo-O-205, 
Andrew, Branch and Sauk, resistant 
to race 7 but susceptible to race 8, 
are showing little trace of rust. 

Rust in the spring wheat and 
durum plots is not heavy enough to 
damage even the most susceptible 
varieties. 

Four new durum varieties developed 
in North Dakota are being grown 
and look good, said one agronomist. 
Two new North Dakota spring wheat 
varieties, N.D. 1 and N.D. 3, are 
being tested for the first time. N.D. 3 
has a lot of leaf rust, but seems a 
little better than Selkirk, a Canadian 
variety, in resistance to what rust 
there is. N.D. 1 is a iater variety. 
Selkirk also has some leaf rust on it 
this year at Rosemount. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PURCHASES GRAIN ELEVATOR 

EUREKA, S.D.—The Frank H. 
Higgins Co., Minneapolis grain com- 
pany, has purchased the Artas Eleva- 
tor. 
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Vancouver Flour 


Exports Ahead of ’54 
VANCOUVER 
from this port in 
sharply from the May figures but 
slightly higher than in the same 
month last year. June exports were 
197,172 bbl. against for 
May and 185,629 bbl. in last 

year. 

The total movement for 
six months of this year, however, 
showed a_ substantial improvement 
over the same period in 1954, the fig- 
ures being 1,528,080 bbl. and 1,204.,- 
181 bbl., respectively. 

June figures showed declines in al- 
most every country, headed by the 
Philippine Islands which only re- 
ceived 107,902 bbl. Other shipments 
were: West Indies 28,660 bbl.; Cen- 
tral America, 19,018; Hong Kong, 
9,492; Thailand, 7,193; Colombia, 
6,513; Straits Settlements, 6,115; 
Panama, 4,879; Japan, 3,336; South 
America, 2,992; West Africa, 1,071 
bbl. 


Exports of flour 
June were down 


June 


the first 





BRITISH BAKERY ENGINEERS — During the forma- 
tion meeting of the new British Chapter of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers, several of the members 
gathered with officers and guests for the illustration 
above. One hundred members are already enrolled in 
the chapter. 


country elevators. Eastern elevatcrs 
were estimated to hold 68,300,000 bu. 
while Lakehead terminals had 40,- 
300,000 bu. in store. 

Canadian rye stocks at 17,900,000 
bu. were second only to last year’s 
record of 19,300,000 bu. 


de Grey, Geoffrey R. Gilbert, J. H. Stevens, George Young, 
Philip Savory, A. B. Corn, Kenneth Morgan, Fred Stevens 
and John Figgins. Seated, left to right, are Harry Col- 
bourne, Martin Eisenstaedt, American Stores, Inc., Phil- 
adelphia, president of the ASBE; John Thomson, Allied 
Bakeries, Ltd., president of the British chapter; John 
standing, Walter H. Price and Norman W. Hall. 


Left to right, are 
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Crop Yields in 
Canada Good 


WINNIPEG—With crop prospects 
bright over most sections of the three 
prairie provinces, indications point 
towards good harvests of all five 
grains. Threshing is now general in 
Manitoba and nearing completion in 
the southeastern sections while it is 
well underway in Saskatchewan and 
is expected to be general in Alberta 
this week. 

The Winnipeg Free Press in a 3- 
province survey indicated as average 
prairie wheat yield of 22.7 -bu. per 
acre with the total crop estimated at 
474,000,000 bu., 200,000,000 bu. ahead 
of last year. The same report esti- 
mates that the oats harvest will run 
to 319,000,000 bu. and barley to 268,- 
000,000 bu., reflecting the heavy in- 
crease in acreages sown to those two 
grains. 

An even heavier increase is ex- 
pected in flax returns according to 
the Free Press report with produc- 
tion estimated at 22,770,000 bu. If 
this crop materializes it will be the 
largest flax crop recorded. 

On Aug. 19 the Searle Grain Co. 
estimated a total prairie wheat yield 
of 468,833,000 bu., oats at 316,635,000 
bu., barley at 252,914,000 bu., rye at 
13,070,000 bu. and flax at 22,318,000 
bu. Another survey, conducted by the 
North-West Line Elevators, suggests 
a wheat crop of at least 525,000,000 
bu. provided there are no drastic 
losses between now and the comple- 
tion of the harvesting cycle by hail or 
frost. 

Coarse grain estimates by the 
North-West Line Elevators are 285,- 
000,000 bu. for oats, 300,000,000 bu. 
for barley and a substantial increase 
in flax yields. 
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Walter A. Hastings 


Lake of the Woods 


Vice President Dies 


WINNIPEG—Walter A. Hastings, 
63, vice president and director of 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
died in Winnipeg Aug. 21. 

Born in Keewatin, Ont., he was the 
son of G. V. Hastings, the founder of 
the company. 

Mr. Hastings had been with Lake 
of the Woods for 47 years and had 
risen through various positions of re- 
sponsibility with the company. He 
held successively the titles of super- 
intendent of the grain department, 
assistant general manager in charge 
of grain operations, assistant general 
manager and in 1952 he became a 
vice president and director of the 
company. He was also a director of 
the Northwest Line Elevator Assn. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Ukraine Grain Yields 
Reported as Good 


NEW YORK—tThe southern part of 
European Russia is yielding a good 
harvest, according to first reports 
from the Soviet on this year’s crops. 

The first two provinces on which 
detailed reports have been released 
will apparently provide the Soviet 
government with much more grain 
this year than in 1954 or 1953. Last 
year drouth sharply reduced grain 
and other crop production in the 
Ukraine and neighboring areas of 
southern European Russia. 

Reports indicate that adequate 
rainfall has been received this year 
over much of the Ukraine as well as 
the neighboring North Caucasus so 
that the outlook in these important 
areas is for substantially increased 
grain production. 


BREAD, is THE STAFF OF LIFE 


George W. Schiller 
Joins Pillsbury Mills 


~ MINNEAPOLIS—George W. Schil- 
ler has joined Pillsbury Mills, Inc., as 
an experimental baker and bakery 
consultant, according to Roy K. Dur- 
ham, Pillsbury’s director of flour 
quality control. He will headquarter 
at the company’s plant laboratory in 
Enid, Okla. 

Mr. Schiller, who has had extensive 
experience in this field in the South- 
west, is a graduate of Kansas State 
College where he majored in milling 
chemistry. He is a member of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. 


Germany’s Imports of 


Bread Grains Increase 


WASHINGTON—The German Re- 
public’s imports of 2,458,000 long tons 
of bread grains from July 1, 1954, to 
March 31, 1955, were almost equal 
to its total bread grain imports of 
the entire 1953-54 crop year. 

In a report on foreign crops and 
markets prepared by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, the July- 
March imports were listed as con- 
sisting of 2,263,000 tons wheat and 
195,000 tons rye. The 1953-54 im- 
ports totaled 2,480,000 tons, of which 
2,385,000 tons were wheat and 95,000 
rye. 

With 450,000 to 500,000 long tons 
of bread grains having been scheduled 
to arrive in the April-June 1955 
quarter, according to the report, total 
imports of these grains for the 1954- 
55 crop year were about 3,000,000 long 
tons, of which 250,000 tons were rye 
and the balance wheat. 

The U.S. ranked third in the quan- 
tity of wheat and rye supplied to 
Germany, the report said. Major sup- 
pliers of wheat during the July-March 
period were as follows (thousands of 
long tons): Canada, 431; Argentina, 
427; U.S., 409; France, 267; Turkey, 
230; Australia, 171; Sweden, 118; 
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Syria, 67; Hungary, 46; Bulgaria, 30; 
US.S.R., 12. Major rye suppliers 
during the period wére: U.S.S.R., 71.8; 
Argentina, 60.2; US., 42.7; Sweden, 
98; Canada, 53. 

Purchases of 150,000 tons hard 
winter wheat from the U.S. under 
the first phase of the Berlin Aid Pro- 
gram were made in March, the re- 
port stated, and contracts for 175,- 
100 tons under the second phase were 
completed in April and May. Germany 
had taken up practically all of its 
1954-55 IWA quota of 1,500,000 tons 
by the end of May. By the same time 
in 1954, Germany had taken only 
1,011,000 tons, or 67.4% of its 1,500,- 
000 TWA quota for 1953 54. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF Lire 


GEAPS Set Dates for 
1956 Convention 


CHICAGO—The Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents 
announced this week that their 1956 
convention will be held March 18-23 
at the Muehlebach Hotel in Kansas 
City. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
ILLINOIS CONSTRUCTION 
CULLOM, ILL.—Construction has 
been completed on two new grain 
storage structures at the Cullom 

(Ill.) Cooperative Grain Co. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. !-iill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 


Markets 





(Continued from page 14) 


the trade was well booked and unable 
to extend positions any further. 
Family flour business was much the 
same. Directions were fairly good, 
with mills operating at four to five 
days, even with one experiencing 
mechanical difficulties. Family flour 
was off 10¢ while bakery grades were 
down 20¢, the decline due to better 
millfeed credits and lower futures 
market. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, Aug. 20: Hard winter family 
short patent, in cottons, enriched 
$6.10@6.20; bakers’ short patent in 
papers $5.40@5.45; standard $5.30G 
5.35. 

Wichita: Mills operated 54% days at 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
30%, compared with 55% the pre- 
ceding week and 47% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were fair to good. 
Prices Aug. 19 were down 10@13¢ 
sack on family flour and about 15¢ 
on bakery flour, compared with the 
previous week. 

Texas: Demand for flour was very 
slow last week, and sales of family 
and bakers amounted to only 15 to 
20% of capacity. No export business 
was reported. Running time remains 
at three to four days per week. Prices 
were 10¢ lower on family flour and 
20¢ lower on bakers compared with 
the previous week. Quotations Aug. 
19: Extra high patent $6.70@7, stand- 
ard bakers, unenriched, $5.80@5.90, 
first clears, unenriched, $4.80@4.90 
delivered Texas common points. 


Salina: Flour business was very 
quiet last week, with prices about 
16¢ sack lower than the previous 
week. Shipping directions were 
draggy. 


Central West 


Chicago: Some of the anticipated 
buying of spring wheat flour took 
place in the central states during the 
week ending Aug. 20. Total sales 
were estimated at around 100% of 
five-day milling capacity. 

During the early part of the week, 
buyers purchased amounts of spring 
wheat flour ranging from 60 to 90 
days’ coverage in most cases. How- 
ever, the buying movement was short- 
lived, and not nearly as much flour 
was sold as was hoped for. Most mills 
generally agreed that another move- 
ment is to be expected within the 
next few weeks. Mill spokesmen said 
some buyers did not even enter the 
market and apparently were waiting 
for the wheat market to stabilize be- 
fore purchasing flour extensively. 

Family flour directions were fair 
for the period, with some new busi- 
ness reported still resulting from the 
recent price decline. 

Soft wheat sales continued slow in 
the area, with mostly cracker-cookie 
types being purchased. 

Quotations Aug. 20: Spring top 


off sharply after some extensive 
spring wheat flour business. Most 
bakers and jobbers are heavily 
booked, which could make for a 
period of inactivity. A slight pick-up 
was noted in hard winter flour sales. 
Shipping directions are slow. Clears 
and low grades are in fair demand. 

Quotations Aug. 19: In 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $6.50, 
top hard $7.40, ordinary $5.95. In 100- 
lb. papers: Bakers, cake $6.55, pastry 
$4.80, soft straights $4.90, clears 
$4.40; hard winter short patent $5.85, 
standard $5.70, clears $4.95; spring 
short patent $6.60, standard $650, 
clears $6.30. 


East 


Buffalo: The strike of workers 
against elevators far overshadowed 
all other developments here last 
week. Four of the mills here, includ- 
ing two of the largest ones, have been 
shut down since Aug. 15 over a union- 
management dispute which centers 
mostly on wages. 

Fears were expressed that the 
strike might be “a long one if a break 
doesn’t come soon.” If the strike ex- 
tends much further, mills here are 
likely to switch their output to other 
cities in which they have plants. 

Only two mills here, one which has 
no elevator to be struck, and the 
other whose mill and elevator are at 
widely separated locations, have been 
able to maintain production. The one 
mill, which has no elevator, receives 
its grain by rail. The rail embargo 
doesn’t apply to,them because it is 
directed only against the elevators. 
It is problematical just how long 
the other mill can hold out with the 
supplies it has on hand. 

There was quite a substantial go- 
around in spring wheat flour last 


week, but it was not known whether 
this was the big push that had been 
anticipated. Coverage ranged to 120 
days, but most were on a 30 to 60 day 
basis. 

Spring wheat flour declined 1l¢ 
Aug. 15, it rallied 10¢ Aug. 16 and 
eased later in the week for a 4¢ loss. 

Spring high protein flour dropped 
2i¢ Aug. 15, it rallied 10¢ Aug. 16 
and ended the week 11¢ lower. 

Kansas wheat flour was off 13¢. 
Sales were nominal. The trade is 
somewhat amazed at the action of 
the Kansas wheat market in falling 
out of bed after the biggest bookings 
in history last July. 

The government’s move in putting 
penalties on 23 strains of Kansas 
wheat may prove to be a big boon 
to the milling industry in inducing 
farmers to plant bakery-type wheat. 

Of the two mills operated here last 
week, one worked six days and the 
other five days. 

Quotations Aug. 19: Spring family 
$7.60, high gluten $7.20@7.36, short 
$6.75@6.91, standard $6.70@6.81, 
straight $6.55, first clear $6.51@6.58; 
hard winter short $6.47@6.55, stand- 
ard $6.35 @6.37, first clear $6.05; soft 
winter short patent $7.26@7.29, 
standard $6.44@6.56, straight $5.40@ 
5.41, first clear $5.20@5.21. 

New York: Spring wheat bakery 
flour bookings made up most of the 
market activity here last week. Buy- 
ers covered for an average of 60 days, 
with a large part booking 120 days 
or more. Mill protection against ad- 
vances and additional discount incen- 
tives stimulated the buying activity. 

During the week mills reduced the 
spread between spring high glutens 
and standard patents by 10¢. The 
difference is now 55¢. 


The market returned to a very 








quiet state at weekend. Hard winter 
wheat bakery flours were dull, and 
little activity is expected for some- 
time in these types as balances are 
considerable. 

Directions 
running slow. 

The Buffalo strike has not affected 
the markets here noticeably. Spring 
clears were reported somewhat tight. 
Any pressure that might result from 
the Buffalo mill shutdown was fore- 
seen as occurring the latter part of 
this week. 

Export activity was confined to 
some sales made to the Americas and 
small lots to Holland. UNICEF on 
Aug. 16 issued bid invitations for 
7,700 metric tons unbleached flour 
from hard red winter or spring, local 
or amber durum wheat containing 
minimum 11% protein and maximum 
8% ash, except for flour from amber 
durum wheat, which had maximum 
ash specifications of 1.15%. 

Quotations Aug. 19: Spring family 
flour $7.60, high gluten $7.21@7.31, 
standard patent $6.66@6.76, clears 
$6.50@6.70; hard winter short patent 
$6.35@6.45, standard patent $6.15G 
6.25; soft winter high ratio $6.20@ 
7.20, straights $5.25@5.52. 

Boston: A fresh new look for the 
year in spring wheat flour quotations 
awakened considerable buying inter- 


on most flours were 


est in the local flour market last 
week. Other types of flour also 
worked lower but not enough to 


evoke any particular buying interest. 
Springs closed 6 to 20¢ net lower 
for the week, recovering about 7¢ on 
the extreme decline. Hard winters 
dipped 6¢ while the soft wheat flours 
finished unchanged to 10¢ net lower. 
On the springs a mid-week buying 
splurge saw many operators cover for 
periods of 60 days, while a few oper- 
ators extended their coverage as 
much as. 120 days. On the hard win- 
ters most operators had _ sufficient 
commitments to ignore the moderate 
decline. Soft wheat flour was in the 
same category, with very little trad- 
ing interest shown beyond scattered 
sales for immediate or nearby needs. 
Bakers reported that the current 
heat wave in the east plus the torren- 
tial rain storms have slashed con- 
sumer buying to a minimum. Another 
factor in the slow movement of 
bakery products was the gradual 
closing of the summer camps in this 
area and the resultant lesser demand. 
Quotations Aug. 20: Spring short 
patents $6.80@6.90, standard $6.70@ 
6.80, high gluten $7.25@7.35, first 
clears $6.52@6.72; hard winter short 
patents $6.36@6.46, standards $6.16 
@6.26; Pacific soft wheat fiour $6.57 
@6.62, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.27@5.47, high ratio $6.22@7.22; 
family $7.72. 
Philadelphia: Spring wheat flours 
captured the spotlight on the local 
market last week as they suddenly 


MASTERPIECE IN BAKING—A masterpiece in baking is the replica of 
the U.N. building pictured above. Baking classes at the Food Trades Voca- 
tional High School in New York City spent four weeks creating the 140-Ib. 
cake, which was featured at the International Food Show. One of the three 
instructors who helped in the project is shown putting finishing touches to 
the production. Fourteen gallons of icing were used in the decoration work. 
The cake measured 6 ft. sq. Also displayed at the food show was a cake repro- 
duction on a 16 in. base of the famous Holmenkollen ski jump at Oslo, Norway, 
made by Heidenstrom’s Bake Shop of Brooklyn. 


found favor with bakers and jobbers, 
who seemed to have been spurred 
into action by the extended weakness 
of the price structure and by reports 
that mills were preparing to put an 
upward revision into effect. At any 
rate, the flow of orders accelerated 
for a two-day period, then tapered off 
again and the weekend found over- 


patent $6.15@6.40, standard patent 
$6.05@6.30, clear $5.55@6.10; hard 
winter short $5.75@6, 95% patent 
$5.65@5.90, clears $5@5.49; family 
flour $7.55; soft winter short $5.70@ 
6.69, standard $5.50@5.99, clear $5.01 
@5.10. 


St. Louis: Demand last week fell 
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all dealings quiet, with mill postings 
unchanged to 20¢ sack lower than 
those of a week earlier. 

Hard and soft winters held un- 
changed, so that the declines took 
place only in springs, carrying them 
down to the point where some new 
seasonal lows were recorded. The 
march to lower levels was led by 
high gluten, something which had 
the effect of narrowing its premium 
over short and standard patents. It 
was estimated that the volume of 
placements gave many bakers cov- 
erage of around two months, with 
some covered for as long as three 
months. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


erlands importers were still some 
under mill levels, and only small 
amounts were sold. Puerto Rico, Cuba 
and other Latin countries purchased 
sparingly. 

Quotations Aug. 19, packed in 
100-lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.90@6, stand- 
ard $5.75@5.90, first clear $4.80@ 
5.20; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $6.40@6.60, standard $6.20@ 
6.40, first clear $5.70@6.10, high 
gluten $6.80@7; soft wheat short 
patent $5.25@5.55, straight $4.80@ 
5.15, first clear $4.20@4.55, high ratio 
cake $5.60@6.05; Pacific Coast Cake 
$6.70@6.95, pastry $6.05@6.15. Ship- 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


family 

top patent 

high gluten 
short 

standard 
straight 

first clear 

Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter family sab 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter standard 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 


Chicago 


Se. 


6.15 @6.40 


5.05 @6.3 


a 


-@ 
-@ 


$ 


Mpls. 


«@ us. 


a 


Kans, City 


$ 


6.51@ 6.61 


6.06 @6.16 


a 


5.96 @6.06 


5.65 @ 6.00 


5.99 


5.10 


a 
»-@ 


-@ 


a 


tS8t. Loui 


$...@... 


-@ 
@ 


@ 6.60 
.. @6.50 


of 196 lb.) 


s Buffalo 
$...@7.60 

@... 
7.20@7.36 
6.75 @6.91 
6.70@6.81 

. @6.55 
6.51 @6. 

@ ... 
6.47@6.5 
6.36 @ 6.37 

.@6.05 


- @6.50 a 


~-@... 


-@ 
-@Aid 
@i4 


7.26@7.29 
6.44@6.56 
0 5.40@5 


0 6.20@5.! 


Quotations Aug. 20: Spring high 
gluten $7.20@7.30, short patent $6.75 
@6.85, standard $6.70@6.80, first 
clear $6.80@6.90; hard winter short 
patent $6.45@6.55, standard $6.20@ 
6.30; soft winter nearby $5.25@5.35. 

Pittsburgh: There was a large 
amount of spring wheat patents sold 
Monday afternoon to Wednesday 
morning last week opening at the re- 
duced prices which prevailed. Large 
and small bakeries replenished their 
stocks. Commitments in most sales 
were for 60 to 120 days with a few 
extending five and six months. Thurs- 
day conversions of hard Kansas pat- 
ents were made, but no flurry oc- 
curred and conversions did not ma- 
terialize at the rate anticipated. 

Soft wheat pastry and cake flour 
conversions were not made the past 
week. Soft wheat pastry and cake 
patents had few sales last week. 
Family flour in advertised brands 
had good sales as jobbers and grocers 
continued to stock in anticipation of 
good fall sales. Unadvertised brands 
of family patents also sold moder- 
ately well. Prices of family patents 
were lower priced. 

Prices on spring wheat patents ad- 
vanced 10¢ Wednesday but fell 3¢ 
on Thursday. 

Directions 
patents were 
conversions of hard Kansas _ into 
spring was largely of the Kansas 
patents bought July 11-12 and it is 
expected that many bakers are 
awaiting a further drop in new crop 
spring patents before making con- 
versions from hard Kansas patents 
into new crop spring patents. 


ments by barge from Minneapolis 
approximately 20¢ sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Domestic demand was 
quiet last week, with buyers still 
sitting on the sidelines and waiting 
for the wheat market to establish a 
bottom. Export business was begin- 
ning to show some signs of life, but 
millers stated that it will be another 
30 days before business now on the 
fire will be completed. Meantime, 
prices were unchanged from the pre- 
vious week, with family patent $7.80, 
bluestem $7, bakery $7.12, and pas- 
try $6.06. 

Portland: Flour buying has picked 
up in the Pacific Northwest but low- 
ering wheat prices have caused the 
larger buyers to hold off. These buy- 
ers are more inclined to wait for a 
stabilized price on wheat before en- 
tering into large commitments. The 
crop of wheat is excellent, and with fe eae 
ample supplies in sight, there is no Br8". vy iaaw ery tree 
need for buyers to rush to cover’ Flour midds 52.00@ 54.00 
future flour requirements. Mill opera- "°? °% --: ati he te 
tions are steady but not extremely 
heavy for this time of the year. 

Quotations Aug. 19: High gluten 
$7.02, all Montana $6.89, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.07, Bluestem bakers 
$6.97, cake $7.01, pastry $6.11, pie 
$5.81, whole wheat 100% $6.40, 
graham $5.95, cracked wheat $5.69. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: With the end of 
the vacation season, it is anticipated 
that bakery flour business will im- 


3.81 --@4.43 4.6504 
@3.68 3.90@4. 


05 ° 4 ee »-@ . @... 


Rye flour, white - eae 4.10 3.76 
Rye flour, dark .. ee 3.35 3.01@3.06 
Semolina blend, bulk . é a7 


New York 
family pee eee 
high gluten 7.21@ 
short . eoue - oT @ 
standard 
first clear 

winter short 
winter standard 


Phila. Boston 
60 $...@ s @7.72 
7.31 7.20@7.30 7.25@7.35 7.13@7.42 6.80@7 
6.75@6.85 6.80@6.90 6.68@6.87 6.40@6 
6.70 @6.80 ,70@6.80 58 @6.77 6.20@6 
6.80@6.90 6.52@6.72 6.55@7.03 6.70@6.10 
6.35@6.45 6.45@6.55 5.90 @6.00 
‘ - 6.15@6.25 6.20@6.30 5.75 @5.90 
winter first clear ° . a a 
winter short patent ‘ a 
winter straight ae 5.25 @5.52 
winter first clear ‘ ; @ @. 
Rye flour, white 1.504 4.60@ 4.70 
Rye flour, dark ‘ . @ a 
Semolina blend, bulk ‘ ss @. a 


Pittsburgh *New ¢ 
$7.45@7.60 $...@ 


Spring 7.72 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 
Soft 

Soft 

Soft 


00 
60 
40 


6.66@6.76 
6.50@6.70 


10@4.51 
3.65 @ 3.76 
@7.82 
Seattle 
@7.80 

- @7.00 
-@7.12 
‘ - @6.06 
*100-1b. papers. t100-Ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. **For delivery between 
Fort William and British Columbia boundary. tBakery wheat flour in 100-Ib 


Toronto ** Winnipeg 
$11.00@1}.50 § @ 

8.80@ 9.30 3 it 
exports @ 3.65 a 


Family patent 
Bluestem sbbe 
Bakery grades 
Pastry 


Spring 
Bakers 
Winter 


top patent 


papers 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib,. sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points 
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UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. 
of Trade in bushels (000's omitted), 
-—Wheat— Corn Oats Rye Barley 

1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 
5,553 4,185 997 563 428 3 5 475 132 
O88 1,535 13 





as compiled by the secretary 
Aug. 13, 


of the Chicago Board 
and the corresponding date of a year ago 


Baltimore 
Boston . 


Quotations Aug. 20: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $5.97@6.26, medium 
patent $6.07@6.31, short patent $6.17 
@6.41; spring wheat standard patent 
$6.58@6.77, medium patent $6.63@ 
6.82, short patent $6.68@6.87, clears 
$6.55@7.03, high gluten $7.13@7.42; 
family patents, advertised, brands, 
$7.45 @7.60, other brands $6.85 @7.27; 
pastry and cake flours $5.17@6.98. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business 
showed considerable improvement 
last week as a result of sharply ex- 
panded bakers’ and jobbers’ pur- 
chases of spring wheat flour. Large 
and small bakers took hold rather 
aggressively for 120-day shipments. 
This trade also added moderately to 
bookings of hard winters, influenced 
by further reductions in prices. 

Sales of soft winters were not 
nearly so active, although cracker 
and cookie bakers purchased to re- 
place their usage of present con- 
tracts to a 30 day additional supply. 
Cake flour sales were limited in 
amounts and only to cover replace- 
ments. Shipping directions were about 
as expected to a satisfactory volume. 
Stocks on hand continue to show a 
gradual increase and are now fairly 
heavy. 

Inquiries on export flour were ac- 
tive from both European and Latin 
American countries. Bids from Neth- 


prove. Many bakers had looked for 
reduced wheat prices at the begin- 
ning of the new crop year, Aug. 1, 
and were reluctant to make forward 
bookings on that account. Wheat 
prices remain unchanged, and conse- 
quently mills expect increased ac- 
tivity in this type of business. 

While mills received invitations to 
bid on 7,700 metric tons of flour for 
UNICEF, it is improbable that Can- 
adian mills will be in a position to 
compete for this business. 

Quotations Aug. 20: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11@11.50 
bbl. less cash discounts, 98’s cottons, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
ecartage where used. Bakers $8.80@ 
9.30 bbl. less cash discounts, papers, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

Winter wheat flour business is 
quiet, being confined to routine do- 
mestic requirements. Quotations Aug. 
20: $3.65 100 Ib., f.a.s. Montreal in ex- 
port cottons. 

Terminal stocks of Ontario winter 
wheat are about half the amount they 
usually are at this time of the year. 
Farmers have held substantial quan- 
tities on the farm. Offerings were 
somewhat more plentiful during the 
week. Quotations Aug. 20: $1.43@ 
1.45 bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Can- 
adian flour continues slow, with only 
a slight increase indicated for the 


Buffalo 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 
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Robert E. Shuey 


Willard F. Toevs 


VICE PRESIDENTS—Robert E. Shuey and Willard F. Toevs have been 
elected vice presidents of J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc., Knoxville, Tenn., it was 
announced by James E. Skidmore, president of the company. Mr. Shuey, who 
has been associated with the firm since 1938, is a graduate of the University 
of Tennessee ‘and has been production manager since 1950. He is now vice 
president in charge of production. Mr. Toevs, a native of Kansas, has been 
a member of the milling company sales staff since 1953. He is now vice presi- 


dent in charge of sales. 





week ended Aug. 18. At 156,000 bbl., 
the total was slightly ahead of the 
week previous, with Class 2 sales ac- 
counting for 106,000 bbl. and the re- 
mainder moving to IWA destinations. 
Domestic business is seasonally slow, 
and mill running time is considerably 
below capacity. Prices, however, are 
holding steady. Quotations Aug. 20: 
Top patent springs for delivery be- 
tween Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary $10.90@11.50; 
second patents $10.40@11.10, second 
patents to bakers $9.55@9.85. All 
prices cash carlots. 

Vancouver: No special change in 
the export flour situation is reported 
by exporters here. Buying orders 
coming in from the Philippine Islands 
continue on the light side, although 
new business is expected almost any 
time. 

Some business to Hong Kong for 
close-by shipment is confirmed along 
with some Central and South Ameri- 
can trade. Sales to Colombia, once 
a very important outlet for both Ca- 
nadian wheat and flour, have fallen 
off with the business reported going 
to American shippers. 

The domestic flour market is hold- 
ing steady with prices unchanged. 
For hard wheat grinds, cash car quo- 
tations: first patents $11.10 in jutes 
and $11.30 in 98's cottons; bakers 
patents $9.50 in paper bags and $9.90 
in cottons; western pastry to the 
trade $13.50 and western cake flour 


$14.50. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: The millfeed market 
was described as firm, with the Buf- 
falo strike the dominant factor in 
price developments. Some scattered 
sales of millfeed to move East out 
of this area were reported, but local 
demand remains dull. Prices are up 
moderately from last week. Quota- 
tions Aug. 22: bran $38@38.50, stand- 
ard midds. $39@39.50, flour midds. 
$48 @ 48.50, red dog $50@55. 

Kansas City: While demand was 
not broad, the lack of millfeed output 
in Buffa'o influenced a strong upturn 
in prices at Kansas City this week. 
Mills held tighter to supplies as is 
customary in a sharp advance, and 
feed mill buyers reduced purchases 


to bare requirements for nearby use. 
Still, the trend was firm, and the 
market averaged about $2@3 ton 
higher during the week. Quotations 
Aug. 22: Bran $37@37.75 and shorts 
$39@39.75 sacked, Kansas City. 

Oklahoma City: Prices closed $2.25 
higher on bran and $2.50 higher on 
shorts. Quotations, straight cars: 
Bran $39.75@40.75, millrun $40.88@ 
41.88. Mixed or pool cars $1 higher on 
all classes. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was good 
for nearby last week, with offerings 
about offsetting the demand. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, Aug. 19: 
Bran $37.50@38, shorts $39.50@40. 
Prices were stronger, due to elevator 
strike in Buffalo. Both bran and 
shorts advanced $2.75 ton, compared 
with the preceding week. 

Salina: Demand was good last 
week, with prices on bran $2 ton 
higher and shorts $2 per ton higher. 
Supplies were inadequate. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City: Bran $37.50@38, 
gray shorts $39.50@40. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeeds 
was strong last week, driving prices 
upward. The reason for brisk busi- 
ness could be found in an eastern 
mill strike. Mills of this area found 
buyers, jobbers and mixers, in the 
central states. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City, Aug. 20: Bran $37.25@37.75, 
shorts $39.25@40. 

Ft. Worth: Bran and shorts were 
in fair demand last week. Offerings 
of bran were moderate but more 
plentiful on shorts. Quotations Aug. 
19, burlaps: Bran $45@46, gray 
shorts $46@47, delivered Texas com- 
mon points, $2 to $2.50 higher on 
bran and $1.50 higher on shorts, com- 
pared with one week previous. 

Chicago: Millfeed supplies con- 
tinued scarce in the central states 
during the week ending Aug. 22, 
pushing prices upward approximately 
$1@2 during the period. Demand was 
fair on standard midds. Quotations 
Aug. 22: Bran $42.50@43, standard 
midds. $44@44.50, flour midds. $52@ 
54, red dog $56.50@58. 

St. Louis: Demand was good for 
bran and shorts last week, and the 
price trend was firm. Supplies were 
adequate for the demand. Quotations 
Aug. 19: Bran $41.75@42.25, shorts 
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$43.75@44.25, St. 
limits. 

Buffalo: The millfeed market was 
hit hard last week by a strike of 
workers against elevators. Feed mix- 
ers who couldn’t wait any longer 
were nibbling each day at western 
markets. The move was not aggres- 
sive or general, but the action served 
to bolster western prices. Many mix- 
ers are still sitting tight and hoping 
the strike will be short-lived. They 
have been using quite a lot of sub- 
stitutes, even though it adds to their 
costs. Some in the trade believe 
they will absorb the increased 
costs rather than pass them on to 
consumers. Two flour mills operated 
during the week. The rest of the mills 
were strike-bound. Quotations (nom- 
inal) Aug. 19: Bran $44@45.75, stand- 
ard midds. $47@48.75, flour midds. 
$58@59, red dog $58@60. 


Boston: Millfeed prices were ad- 
justed higher in the local market last 
week despite a relatively poor de- 
mand. Both bran and middlings ad- 
vanced $2, the rise being partly at- 
tributed to a labor tie-up in Buffalo. 
Most buyers were reluctant to make 
any commitments beyond immediate 
requirements, appearing to be fully 
confident that the substantial feed 
crops would be reflected in lower 
prices ultimately. Quotations Aug. 20: 
Bran $54, standard midds. $56. 


Philadelphia: Millfeed prices con- 
tinued to show a trace of irregularity 
last week, although the local market 
had an improved undertone. However, 
demand remained on its recent re- 
stricted basis. The Aug. 20 list of 
quotations showed standard bran up 
50¢ from the previous week to $51, 
while a $2 addition lifted standard 
midds. to $54. Red dog, meanwhile, 
slipped $1 to $64. 


Pittsburgh: Sale of all millfeeds 
was slow, but protein sales continue 
high. Grain merchants state farmers 
are offering grains for sale in higher 
volume than ever, and the present 
outlook is for slow sale of millfeeds. 
Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
Bran $49.40@50.30, standard midds. 
$51.40@53.30, flour midds. $60.90@ 
62.30, red dog $66.30@67.40. 


New Orleans: Millfeed prices ad- 
vanced approximately $2 last week. 
However, the firmer undertone was 
not sufficient to bring out much in 
the way of long term bookings, and 
mixers and jobbers appeared to be 
satisfied to purchase mainly for im- 
mediate and nearby needs. while 
awaiting a more settled market. Mill 
offerings were on the meager side. 
Quotations Aug. 19: Bran $47@47.50, 
shorts $49@49.50. 


Seattle: The millfeed market was 
quiet last week, with an easy under- 
tone. Plentiful supplies of local 
grains, lack of demand on the part of 
California buyers and improving flour 
grind were all contributing factors to 
a market which was dull and marked 
by a willingness of sellers to cut the 
asking price a bit on the basis of firm 
bids. The market was barely steady 
at $46 ton, delivered common transit 
points, with reports of slightly lower 
prices when buyers put bids onto the 
market. Trading was for nearby only. 


Portland: Millrun $45, midds. $49 
ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
unchanged last week with supply ex- 
ceeding demand. Mills are operating 
only five days a week, 24 hours a day 
to capacity, and are booked well 
through September. Quotations Aug. 
19: Red bran and millrun $45, midds. 
$50. To Denver: Red bran and mill- 
run $52, midds. $57. To California: 
Red bran and millrun $52.50, midds. 


Louis 


switching 
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$57.50 f.o.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Increased de- 
mand for bran and shorts forced 
prices higher last week. Quotations 
Aug. 20: Bran $53@54, shorts $60@ 
61, midds. $65@66, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Production of western 
mills continues to move almost en- 
tirely to eastern Canada, where pas- 
tures have been badly hit by drouth 
conditions. Mills continue to operate 
at considerably less than full time, 
and with the steady demand from the 
east there has been no accumulation 
of stocks in prairie plants. Prices are 
unchanged. Quotations Aug. 20: Man- 
itoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
bran, f.o.b. mills $38@42, shorts $46 
@50, midds. $52@55. All prices cash 
carlots. Small lots ex-country eleva- 
tors and warehouses $5 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic millfeed 
prices closed last week about $1 ton 
higher. Supplies from prairie and lo- 
cal mills are reported ample for cur- 
rent needs. No export business has 
been confirmed recently. Cash car 
quotations: bran $50@53, shorts $57 
@58, middlings $63. 


Rye 
Minneapolis: Rye flour prices were re- 
duced 5¢ last week, and sales were 
light. Quotations Aug. 19: White rye 
$3.76@3.81, medium rye $3.56@3.61 
dark rye $3.01@3.06. 

Chicago: Sales of rye flour con- 
tinued extremely slow in the central 
states during the week ending Aug. 
20. Potential buyers continued to stay 
away from the market due to heavy 
bookings recently. Quotations Aug. 
20: White patent rye $3.87@4.10, 
medium $3.67@3.90, dark $3.17@3.35. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales con- 
tinued slow with hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing by bakers in need. Directions con- 
tinue fair. Quotations f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: Pure white rye flour 
No. 1 $4.40@4.51, medium $4.10G 
4.31, dark $3.65@3.76, blended $6.25 
@6.36, rye meal $3.65@4.01. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc- 
tions last week were reported fair. 
Quotations. Aug. 19: Pure white $4.43, 
medium $4.23, dark $3.68, rye meal 
$3.93. 

Buffalo: Rye prices declined 5¢ last 
week. Sales were nominal. Quotations 
Aug. 19: White rye $4.65@4.75, 
medium rye $4.45@4.55, dark rye 
$3.90 @ 4.00. 

New York: Rye flour buyers held to 
the sidelines last week. Considerable 
potential is developing in demand for 
rye flour, and activity is expected to 
occur shortly. Balances are reported 
as modest. Quotations Aug. 19: Pure 
white patents $4.50@4.60. 

Philadelphia: The local rye market 
remained on an even keel last week 
as demand continued in low gear. Mill 
representatives said bakers are still 
price-conscious and unwilling to build 
up stocks at prevailing costs. The 
Aug. 20 quotation on rye white of 
$4.60@4.70 was unchanged from that 
of the previous week. 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal 
business remains dull, with very little 
export trade being transacted and the 
domestic market reflecting the low- 
ered sales aSsociated with. hot 
weather. Good stocks are available, 
and prices are unchanged. Quotations 
Aug. 20: Rolled oats in 80-Ib. sacks 
$5.20@5.40; oatmeal in 98-Ib, sacks 
$6.10@6.35 in the three prairie prov- 
inces. All prices cash carlots. 
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Dr. Julius Hendel 


Dr. Julius Hendel, 
Cargill Executive, 
To Retire Sept. 1 


MINNEAPOLIS John H. Mac- 
Millan, Jr., president of Cargill, Inc., 
has announced the retirement of Dr. 
Julius Hendel, vice president and di- 
rector, effective Sept. 1, after more 


than 33 years of active service with 
the company. 

Dr. Hendel has stated the desire to 
be free to devote more time to some 
of the things he likes to do but for 
which he has not had the time. 

Dr. Hendel joined the Cargill or- 


ganization in March, 1922, and his 
first assignment was the organiza- 
tion and direction of the technical 


and research milling and baking lab- 
oratories. He remained titular head 
of the cereal laboratories for many 
years, but principally his interests 
and efforts have been devoted to mar- 
keting, including development of mar- 


keting research. 
Dr. Hendel’s advancement with 
Cargill in the marketing field was 


rapid. By 1923 he was a grain sales- 
man on the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change. In 1932 he was elected a vice 
president and director of the com- 
pany, and was placed in charge of 
terminal marketing. In 1944 he joined 
the management staff as vice presi- 
dent in charge of all marketing ac- 
tivities in the organization. 

Dr. Hendel’s formal education was 
interrupted by a tour of duty with 
the U.S. Army during World War I. 
He was in active combat on several 
fronts in France. 

He is a graduate of Cornell Univer- 
sity and earned his doctorate at the 
University of Minnesota. The latter 
degree was obtained in agricultural 
economics, with a minor in bio- 
chemistry. 

Many persons both within and out- 
side the Cargill organization know of 
Dr. Hendel’s enjoyment and success 
in training younger merchants. Prob- 
ably a lesser number are aware of 
his continuing interest in the practi- 
cal side of farming. Now that he will 
have the opportunity, he plans to take 
a more active part in his farming 
operations. He also hopes he will be 
able to give the community and his 
adopted country some measure of 
benefit of his long years of experi- 
ence. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CHESTER, ILL., OFFICE 
CHESTER, ILL. — The Huegely 
Grain Co. has opened an office in 
Chester, Ill., with H. T. Evans as 
manager. 
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2 Killed in Explosion 
At Union Bag Plant 


CHICAGO—A steam cylinder ex- 
plosion killed two employees and in- 
jured seven others at the Union Bag 
& Paper Co. plant at 4545 Palmer St. 
here Aug. 18. The cylinder was one 
which supplied steam used for heat- 
ing and moistening paper for the 
corrugating process. 

According to company officials, the 
blast, the cause of which still is un- 
known, hurled the cylinder, 3 ft. in 
diameter and 6% ft. long, about 100 
ft. mowing down employees before 
coming to rest in an opening in a wall 
through which freight cars are loaded. 

he force of the explosion also blew 
out a 50-ft. section of the north wall. 

Elmer C. St. John, the firm's indus- 
trial relations supervisor, said he was 
sitting in the office when the explo- 
sion occurred. He ran outside and be- 
gan aiding the injured, with the help 
of other employees. 

A fire marshal estimated the dam- 
age at $10,000. 
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Year’s Program Set 


For Chicago GEAPS 


CHICAGO — The schedule of pro- 
grams for the season ahead was 
planned at a meeting of the board of 
directors of the Chicago chapter of 
the Grain Elevator & Processing 
Superintendents Aug. 15. During the 
meeting L. P. Rieff, Truscon Labora- 
tories, was named to the board of 
directors. 

A boat trip down the Cal-Sag Canal 
to Lockport, Ill., is set tentatively for 
September, to be followed in October 


‘by a visit to the Ford Motor Co. 


plant, followed by a business meeting 
and dinner at Phil Schmidt’s restau- 
rant, Whiting, Ind. 

On Nov. 1 the group will visit the 
Underwriter’s Laboratory followed 
by dinner at the Kingsholm, and the 
annual Smoker is planned for the 
Morrison Hotel Dec. 3. Jan. 21 will 
be ladies’ night at the Beverly Coun- 
try Club, and Feb. 17 will include a 
visit to the Kraft plant and dinner 
downtown. Other monthly meetings 
are planned, with a golf outing at the 
Midlothian Country Club June 8. 
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Chicago Bakers Club 


Outing Big Success 


CHICAGO — More than 100 mem- 
bers and guests turned out for the 
27th annual outing of the Bakers 
Courtesy Club, held at the Rolling 
Green Country Club July 28. Besides 
the customary golf, horseshoes, good 
fellowship and friendliness, a buffet 
luncheon and a banquet also were 
served. 

Top golfer of the day was Hunter 
Brown, Chapman & Smith Co., who 
shot a low gross of 69. Following 
with a low net of 69 was C. D. San- 
derson, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. Taking 
the first prize in horseshoes was P. E. 
Minton, American Molasses Co. The 
first non-participant prize was 
awarded to T. A. Dillon, Ekco Prod- 
ucts Co. 

Presiding at the banquet was 
George J. Siml, Siml & Sowles. John 
A. Kluetsch, Chapman & Smith Co., 
distributed the prizes. 

——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEBRASKA EVENT 

MERRIMAN, NEB. —A city-wide 
celebration recently marked the 
opening of the new 200,000-bu. ele- 
vator of the Merriman (Neb.) Farm- 
ers Cooperative Grain Co. The ele- 
vator cost $144,000. 
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Announcement has been made of 
the engagement of Patricia Marie 
Payne, daughter of Russell W. Payne, 
manager of the grain department of 
the Consolidated Flour Mills, Wichi- 
ta, and Mrs. Payne to William L. 
McLaughlin, Seattle, Wash. The 
marriage will occur at St. James 
Episcopal Church, Wichita, Sept. 10. 

s 

Ralph M. Chantler, executive of 
the Chantler Baking Co., Butler, Pa., 
has been named head of a fund-rais- 
ing committee which seeks to raise 
$50,000 with which to acquire a 
permanent site for the Butler Farm 
Show. Mr. Chantler is a director of 
the Butler Farm Show and the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Assn. 

a 

Milton Dunkley, managing director 
of Gillespie Bros., Pty., Ltd., flour 
millers of Sidney, New South Wales, 
Australia, was a visitor at the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade last week. Mr. 
Dunkley, accompanied by his wife, is 
on a world tour. Mr. Dunkley was 
quite interested in observing the 
trading floor of the exchange in 
action and in seeing the sights of 
Chicago from the Board of Trade 
Building observation tower. 

eo 

Morris Oliver, who is retiring Aug. 
31 after 38 years as a sales repre- 
sentative for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
in Philadelphia, was honored by his 
associates at a dinner Aug. 12. 

e 

John H, Chain, assistant general 
manager, Acme Flour Mills Co., 
Oklahoma City, has returned with his 
family from a motor trip west which 
included visits in Ogden and Jackson 
Hole, Wyo., and Yellowstone Park. 

> 

N. S. Hymer, who began a career 
with the National Biscuit Co. in Kan- 
sas City in 1912, has retired as di- 
rector of group and independent sales 
all over the U.S. and he and Mrs. 
Hymer have returned to Kansas City 
to make their home. His headquart- 
ers were in New York City. 

a 

Douglas M. Crawford of San Mateo, 
Cal., has been named agricultural 
attache at Manila, Republic of the 
Philippines, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture announced. He succeeds 


H. V. Geib, who is returning to the 
U.S. Mr. Crawford, who will assume 
his duties in Manila about Oct. 1, 
has more than 10 years of service 
with the USDA and the US. Foreign 
Service. 


H,. E, McCoy, Oklahoma City 
branch manager of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., and his family returned recently 
from a week's visit with relatives in 
Gatesville, Texas. 


Harry A, Bullis, chairman of the 
board, General Mills, Inc., addressed 
the August graduation class of the 
University of Minnesota Aug. 18 on 
the subject, “The Future Belongs to 
the Highly Educated Man.” 
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Michigan AOM Group 
To Meet Sept. 23-24 


AUGUSTA, MICH. — The annual 
fall meeting of the Wolverine District 
No. 6 of the Association of Operative 
Millers is scheduled for Sept. 23-24. 
The host mill will be the F. W. Stock 
& Sons, Inc. Program plans and other 
details will announced later. 


DEATHS 


E, H. Hatzenbuehler, 69, associated 
with the flour milling industry for 
43 years, died recently at his home 
in Dallas. He was formerly associated 
with the Morten Milling Co. and more 
recently with Burrus Mills, Inc., as 
traffic manager. Surviving are his 
widow, a daughter, two sons and two 
sisters. 


W. M. Beardsley, 49, president, 
Hayden Flour Mills, Inc., Tecumseh, 
Mich., was killed Aug. 17 when a 
light airplane in which he was a pas- 
senger crashed near Tecumseh. More 
details will be found on page 12. 

















Francis A. Bean, who served the 
International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, in many executive capacities 
during his 55 years with the firm, 
died Aug. 19. More details will be 
found on page 11. 








JOINT SESSION—Panel members of the joint session of District 1 of the 
Association of Operative Millers and the Pioneer Section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists held at Hutchinson, Kansas, are shown in 
this picture. From the left: S. L. Eder, Rodney Milling Co., McPherson; 
Francis Rowe, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; C. E. Huffman, Abilene (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co.; William Riley, William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson; D. O. 
Hiebert, Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., and John McKinney, Hutchinson. 
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WASHINGTON—The share of the 
two dollar area countries, the U.S. 
and Canada, in world wheat and flour 
markets is gradually falling, accord- 
ing to the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. The report stems from an 
examination of world trade in the 
crop year 1954-55, when 943 million 
bushels of wheat and flour entered 
export channels, an increase of 7% 
over the previous year’s figure of 879 
million bushels. 

The increase can be accounted for 
in part by the fact that Europe’s 
1954 wheat crop, although virtually 
as large as that of the year before, 
disappointing in quality and 
much of it unsuitable for milling. 
This was reflected in an upward trend 
in imports. Another factor contrib- 
uting to the increased world exports 
of wheat and flour during the year 
just ended was the tendency on the 
part of importers to build up reserve 
stocks which had been heavily drawn 
upon during the preceding season. 
Furthermore, in contrast with 1953- 
54, when expectations of a decline in 
wheat prices led many importing 
countries to defer purchases, the 
more firm price situation prevailing 
during 1954-55 tended to encourage 
increased imports. 

A year earlier, in 1953-54, when 
world exports of wheat and flour 
amounted to 879 million bushels the 
total was 11% under the 987 million 
bushels exported in 1952-53. The low- 
er level of exports in 1953-54 com- 
pared with the preceding year can 
be attributed to a number of factors, 
especially the marked increase in 
available supplies in most importing 
countries that year and, consequent- 
ly, reduced import requirements. This 
situation resulted from the large car- 
ryovers on hand at the beginning of 
the 1953-54 season, and the record or 
near record crops harvested that 
year. 

A marked change has taken place 
in recent years in the proportion of 


was 
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Dollar Area Share of Wheat 
And Flour Markets Falling 


the world’s total wheat import re- 
quirements supplied by the various 
dollar and non dollar exporting areas. 
The two leading dollar exporting 
countries are the U.S. and Canada. 
The share of the world’s wheat ex- 
ports supplied by these countries de- 
clined from 77% in 1951-52 to 72% 
in 1952-53, to 57% in 1953-54 and to 
an estimated 56% in 1954-55. In the 
same period, the share of the total 
supplied by Australia and Argentina, 
the two leading non dollar exporters, 
increased from 12% in 1951-52 to 
23% in 1954-55. This trend was re- 
flected by a continuation of the prac- 
tice of many importers of assuring 
themselves of supplies on the basis 
of bilateral trade agreements and 
barter deals. 

The other non dollar wheat ex- 
porters include mainly France, Swed- 
en, Turkey, French North Africa, 
Syria, Russia, the countries of the 
Danube Basin, and Uruguay. Com- 
plete details with respect to the quan- 
tities actually supplied by each of 
the latter areas during 1954-55 are 
not yet available, but the total is 
provisionally estimated at 198 million 
bushels compared with 193 million 
bushels a year earlier. Of these quan- 
tities, 96 million bushels, or almost 
half, was supplied by France alone 
in 1954-55 compared with 40 million 
bushels a year earlier. 


The only other countries in the 
non dollar group supplying larger 


wheat exports than a year earlier 
were French North Africa and Uru- 
guay. Current indications are that 
1954-55 exports from such non dollar 
countries as Turkey, Sweden and 
Syria were much below the level of 
the preceding year. In general, the 
trend on the part of importers to 
obtain supplies from non-dollar areas 
not only reflects their programs 
aimed at conserving dollar exchange, 
but also the effects of numerous bi- 
lateral agreements and special barter 
transactions. 

The rise of France during 1954-55 
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* FLOUR IN TERMS OF WHEAT 


to fourth place among the world’s 
wheat and flour exporters was a de- 
velopment of outstanding significance 
to the future competitive status of 
American, Canadian, Australian and 
Argentine exporters in world mar- 
kets. With exports for the season 
estimated at 98 million bushels com- 
pared with 40 million bushels a year 
earlier, France definitely displaced 
Australia from fourth position, being 
exceeded only by the U.S., Canada 
and Argentina. While it is still too 
early to make a firm prediction, cur- 
rent indications are that in 1955-56 
she may not only again displace Aus- 
tralia for fourth place among the 
exporters, but might even crowd Ar- 
gentina for third position. 





The emergence of France as one 
of the world’s largest wheat and 
flour exporters has been a long time 
in the making. The upward trend in 
French wheat production and exports 
can be attributed largely to the ac- 
tivities of the French Cereals Office 
(ONIC) which has devoted nearly a 
decade of effort not only toward mak- 
ing the country independent of for- 
eign sources of supply for wheat but 
also toward making it one of the 
world’s recognized major wheat ex- 
porters. This has been accomplished 
largely by guaranteeing minimum 
prices to producers and by subsidiz- 
ing exports 

Turkey is another country that has 
only recently attained status as an 








25-YEAR VETERANS—Four members who attended the first annual Minne- 
sota baker-allied golf tournament and play day 25 years ago were special 
guests at this year’s recent event staged at the Golden Valley Golf Club, 
near Minneapolis. The four, who were given gold cups for their long-time 
association are, from the left: Walter Lanpher, International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis; J. T. McGlynn, McGlynn Bakeries, Minneapolis; J. M. Feist, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Minneapolis, and Forrest A. Nutting, Forrest A. Nutting Co., 
Stillwater, Minn. Winner of the golf tournament was John Ross, Storvick’s 















Home Bakery, Minneapolis, shown in the right picture holding the trophy. 
Casting admiring glances are: C. V. Egekvist, Egekvist Bakeries, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, chairman of the outing, at the left, and Edwin R. Booth, Regan Bros. 
Co., Minneapolis, chairman of next year’s event, and Paul Storvick, Storvick’s 
Home Bakery. The plaque at the extreme right bears inscribed name plates on 
which are listed golf champions for the past 25 years. It will be placed in the 
Club Room of the Miller Publishing Co., publisher of The Northwestern Miller. 
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important wheat exporter, with ex- 
ports reaching a peak of 32 million 
bushels in 1953-54 compared with a 
prewar (1934-1938) average of only 
3 million bushels. However, because 
of a poor crop in 1954—180 million 
bushels against 240 million bushels 
a year earlier—exports during 1954- 
55 amounted to only. 16 million 
bushels. 


Changes Proposed 
In GFDNA 
Trading Rules 


ST. LOUIS — Several changes in 
trading rules of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn. will be voted 
on by members at the annual con- 
vention to be held Sept. 10-13 in At- 
lantic City, N.J. 

A proposed change in the grain 
trade rules would add a new fourth 
paragraph to Grain Rule No. 8, as 
follows: “Unless the exact shipping 
date or dates are agreed upon by 
buyer and seller at time of sale, ship- 
ments for nearby positions shall be 
interpreted as follows, starting from 
date shipping instructions are re- 
ceived by seller.”” The paragraph fol- 
lowing says: “When the words imme- 
diate, quick and prompt are used, the 
following meaning shall be implied: 
‘immediate,’ three days; ‘quick,’ five 
days; ‘prompt,’ 10 days.” 

Changes are also proposed in Feed 
Rule No. 9. A new paragraph (K) is 
to be added, providing that: “Unless 
the exact shipping date or dates are 
agreed upon by buyer and seller at 
time of sale, shipments for nearby 
positions shall be interpreted as fol- 
lows, starting from date shipping in- 
structions are received by seller.” 

Proposed changes in this rule would 
reduce from seven to five days the 
meaning of “quick” shipment and 
from 14 to 10 days the meaning of 
“prompt” shipment. 

These suggested changes have been 
submitted to GFDNA members for 
consideration by E. R. Warren, gen- 
eral chairman of the Trade Rules 
Committee. 
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Elevators Reportedly 
Jammed to Capacity 


BUFFALO—Commercial elevators 
here are jammed with grain almost 
to their capacity, a Corn Exchange 
report showed this week. The report 
disclosed that these elevators, now 
tied up by the grain handlers strike, 
are holding 28,654,737 bu. of grain. 
While their capacity is somewhat 
flexible, it generally is considered to 
be between 27 and 30 million bushels. 

Before the strike began, grain was 
coming into Buffalo elevators more 
than twice as fast as it was being 
moved, the report added. 

The report showed that lake 
freighters unloaded 3,306,088 bu. at 
local commercial elevators in the 
week ended Aug. 15. In addition, a 
huge amount came in by rail. But 
only 1,713,000 bu. were emptied out 
of elevators and shipped east for ex- 
port. 

Grain men said the possibility of 
elevators here being closed by a 
strike was taken into consideration 
far enough in advance to forestall the 
tie-up of any grain-carrying freight- 
ers here. 

Railroads also foresaw the possible 
labor difficulties and early last week 
placed an embargo on all bulk ship- 
ments to local elevators to prevent a 
tie-up of loaded grain cars. 
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Executive Shake-up 
Changes Personnel 
Of Arcady Farms 


CHICAGO—In a major shake-up 
of executive personnel, the Arcady 
Farms Milling Co., Chicago, at its 
stockholders and directors meeting 
Aug. 17, elected a new board of di- 
rectors and a new line-up of top of- 
ficers. Spokesmen for the firm say 
the move was taken to insure con- 
tinuing progress of the company. 

At the stockholders meeting, the 
following directors were elected: 

Rexford E. Tompkins, New York, 
director and executive vice president 
of City & Suburban Homes Co., and 
also a director and officer of 14 other 
real estate operations. 

Nicholas H. Carlozzi, Rye, N.Y., 
certified public accountant, formerly 
with Arthur Anderson & Co., now a 
consultant on tax and accounting 
problems. 

John Ladd Dean, Cleveland, attor- 
ney and partner of Mooney, Hahn, 
Loeser, Keough & Freedheim, also di- 
rector of Carling Brewing Co. 

Eli Goldston, Cleveland, attorney 
and partner of Mooney, Hahn, Loeser, 
Keough & Freedheim, also director 
of Robins Enterprises Co. 

Frank W. Adams, Chicago, attor- 
ney. 

J. B. Forgan, vice chairman, First 
National Bank of Chicago. 

Sylvester J. Meyers, Chicago, for- 
merly president of Arcady. 

Mr. Meyers was elected chairman 
of the board of directors. He an- 
nounced the election by the board of 
directors of the following new of- 
ficers: Mr. Adams, president; Wal- 
ter N. Jones, vice president; T. L. 
Mitchell, secretary, and Mr. Carlozzi, 
treasurer. Mr. Adams announced that 
Jay Dusek is the assistant general 
sales manager. 
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Nutrena to Build 
120,000-Ton Mill 
In Peoria, Ill. 


MINNEAPOLIS—A new feed mill 
with an annual capacity of 120,000 
tons will be constructed by Nutrena 
Mills, Inc., in Peoria, Ill., it was an- 
nounced this week by J. C. North, 
president of Nutrena. 

The Jones-Hettelsater Construction 
Co. of Kansas City, Mo., will begin 
construction of the new mill immedi- 
ately with feed manufacturing opera- 
tions to begin by May 1, 1956. The 
mill will be constructed on land pur- 
chased from the Pekin & Peoria 
Union Railway and will be adjacent 
to the Peoria stockyards area. It will 
adjoin the firm’s present warehouse 
which is now supplying Nutrena feeds 
to dealers in the Peoria area. 

The Peoria mill is designed to be 
as efficient as modern engineering 
can make it with special emphasis 
on quality control. The mill will be 
constructed of poured concrete and 
will be completely fire-proof. Also 
included in the plant will be a com- 
pletely equipped laboratory for test- 
ing incoming ingredients and finished 
feed. 

All major ingredients will be han- 
died in bulk, and both bulk and 
sacked feeds will be produced at this 
mill. About 35 men a shift will be 
employed in the plant. 

Both pneumatic and conventional 
unloading equipment will be used, 
and a special pneumatic inter-plant 
system will be installed to assure 
accuracy in mixing drugs, antibiotics, 


vitamins and all other vital ingred- 
ients. 

The mixing equipment used in the 
Peoria mill will be completely auto- 
matic, The new batch mixers which 
will be used have the speed of the 
continuous mixer and the added ac- 
curacy of electronic controls. 
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Clean Grain Circular 


Issued in Kansas 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—A cir- 
cular entitled, “Wheat Is Food, Keep 
It Clean,” written by Norman V. 
Whitehair, discusses the problem of 
keeping wheat clean as it relates to 
the trade in Kansas. Mr. Whitehair is 
extension economist in grain mar- 
keting, Kansas State College. 

Among the topics discussed is the 
Food & Drug Administration’s pro- 
gram on “clean wheat,” carload samp- 
ling, farm stored wheat, federal and 
state regulations, wheat seizures, ex- 
aminaton of wheat and admixture of 
seed wheat. Copies of the circular 
may be had by writing the Kansas 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., 901 
Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 
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UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending Aug. 13, 
1955, and Aug. 14, 1954, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production & Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted): 


Canadian 
--American—, ein bond- 
Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug 
13, 14, 13, 14, 
1955 1954 1955 1954 
..++--431,079 412,758 218 196 
OGG sae ecnes 25,606 12,939 =a 
Oats . 34,638 17,974 
Rye 9,223 12,096 ie , 
Barley 14,685 . 117 
Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets Aug. 13, fig 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses (000's omitted): corn, 
442 (1,040) bu. 


Wheat 





F. A. BEAN DIES 


(Continued from page 11) 





chairman of the League to Uphold 
Congregational Principles. From 1943 
to 1946 he served on the War Chest 
and Council of Social Agencies. 

He was actively associated with the 
Boy Scouts of America for many 
years. In 1919, he was instrumental 
in organizing the South Central 
Council of Minnesota. He served as 
vice chairman of Region Ten from 
1925 to 1946, and was a member of 
the Regional Executive Committee 
from 1922 until his death. He was also 
a member of the Minneapolis Execu- 
tive Board from 1924 to the present, 
and on the National Executive Board 
since 1935. In recognition of his serv- 
ices, he was given Scouting’s highest 
leadership awards. 

He was a member of the Minne- 
apolis and Minikahda Clubs, Minne- 
sota Bar Assn., American Bar Assn. 
and Encampment Forest Assn. near 
Two Harbors, Minn. He served the 
latter organization as president in 
1934 and was a member of the board 
of governors from 1933 to 1945. 

Mr. Bean is survived by a daughter, 
Mrs. Harold Flinsch, Starkville, Miss.: 
two sons, Atherton Bean, Minneapolis, 
and John B. Bean, Berkeley, Cal.; and 
11 grandchildren. He also has two 
surviving sisters, Mrs. J. Frank 
Fraser, La Jolla, Cal, and Mrs. 
Charles Larkin, Berkeley, Cal. 

A memorial service was held at 
Plymouth Congregational Church, 
Minneapolis Aug. 22 

The family requests that any mem- 
orials be sent to the Boy Scouts of 
America, Plymouth Congregational 
Church or a favorite charity. 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 


Aug. Aug. 
12, 19, 
1955 
y Close 
Allied Mills, Ine... 
Allis-Chaimers .... 
Am, Cyanamid a7 
A-D-M Co, y: 4, 
Borden eae ‘ . 65 
Cont. Baking Co... ; % 38 
bfd. $5.50 ...... 1 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co, 
Cream of Wheat .. 
Dow Chemical .. 
Gen, Daking Co... . 
ifd. $8 . 
Gen. Foods Corp... 
afd. $3.50 ve 
Gen. Mills, ine, ... 
Merck & Co, 
rid. #4. ves 
Natl. Biscuit Co. .. 
Pillsoury Mills, ane. 
Procter & Gamble. 
Quaker Vats Co. . 
St. Kegis Paper Co. 
Std. brands, ine. 
Pid. $3.50 .. 
Sterling wrug 
Sunshine isise., ine. 
United Biscuit 
of America dase b 
Ward Baking Co... Fr nd 
Stocks not traded: 
Asked 
‘44 
American Cyanamid, Pfd. . . 18 = 
Corn Prod, Ref. Co., $7 Ufd.. . 179% 
155 


Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 


Gen, Mills, ine., 334% Pfd. .. 
General sills, inec., 5% wid. .. 124% 125 
Merek & Co., $4.25 efd. 103% 
Natl. Biseuit Co., $7 Pfd... ||’ 176% 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine., $4 Pfd. 103 
Quaker Oats, $6 Ffd. 133% 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd. 103 
United Biscuit of America, > 
Vid. $4.50 . 106 
Victor Ch. Works., $3.50 Ptd. 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 


. Loe 
107% 
90 91 
100% 101% 
THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 


Aug. Aug. 

mA 12, 19, 

: 1955 —, 1955 1955 

High Low Close Close 

Burry Biscuit Corp. iv at 7 ai 
Hathaway Bak., me 7 ay ™ 
inc., “A” on Cy 5 he 5% 
Hiorn & Hardart 7 ti ™ 
Corp. of N. Y. 

Pid. $5 .. 


. i 
Pd. $8 rn = 


1N6% 
149% 138 


- 145% 
Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 
201 
140% 


Great A. & P. Tea Co, cass B 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd. 1397 
Hiorn & Hardart Corp. of ¥ 

New York 
Omar, Ine, 204 
Wagner Baking Co, ......._. ie ‘ 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ... 108 110 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants. . M% 


sdk 22% 23 


CANADIAN STOCKS 

Aug. 
5, 
1955 

Close 

2% 4.00 


1955 
iligh Low 
Cannda Bread 
rtd. : 
Can. Bakeries 
Can. Food i red. 


A 
Pid, , 

Catelli Food, A 
B 


Cons. Bakeries 
Federal Grain 
Pd. : 
Gen, Bakeries .... 
Inter-City Bakeries 
Int. Mig., Pfd. 
Lake of the Woods, 
Pfd. . 155 144% DI 
Maple Leaf Mig. 9 11% 
Pd. vd 


McCabe Grain, A - 
I 


3 
Mid Pac. Grain 
Ogilvie Flour 
fd. 


St. Lawrence 
Flour, i fd. 
Std. Brands ...... 39% 
Toronto Klevs. 16% 
United Grain, A .. 19 
Weston, George . 112% 
Pid. 444% 1. 106% 
*Less than Board lot. 
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108% 
105% 


BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade Aug. 15, 1955 (000's omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
Buffalo 218 od > 
Lakes ; 
Totals 
Previous week .. 
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the 1955 crop produced in countries 
other than the U.S., and U.S. export 
programs. 

If exports total about the same as 
the 273 million bushels estimated for 
1954-55, the carryover July 1, 1956 
would total about 1,055 million bush- 
els, moderately above that of July 1, 
1955. However, this would be the 
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smallest increase since July 1, 1953. 
The carryover increased from 256 
million in 1952 to 1,020 million in 
1955. 


CCC Has 990 Million Bushels 

In 1954-55, 431.1 million bushels of 
wheat were placed under price sup- 
ports, of which 374.3 million were de- 
livered to CCC. At year end, June 30, 
1955, CCC stocks and loans outstand- 
ing totaled 990 million bushels, con- 
sisting of 975.9 million bushels owned 
by CCC, 11.3 million under loan from 
1954 crop, and 2.8 million ur der loan 
from previous crops. 

Assuming that the acreage seeded 
for the production of grain for the 
1956 crop will be 55.5 million acres, 
on the basis of a 55 million-acre al- 
lotment, and that the yield per acre 









“For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
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70% air-conditioned 


6 Ron RR = = RE RM 


R. E. McEachin, General Manager 


World-famous natural thermal waters. Our 
own Bath House served by licensed attendants 
under regulation of the Department of the Interior. 


All sports available—wonderful fishing 
and golf amid the beauty of the Ouachita 
Mountains. Pure, invigorating mountain air! 


Easily reached by any mode of transportation 
from all points of the U.S.—European Plan 


560 Rooms—all with bath or toilet-— 








For further information write R. E. McEachin 
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MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 








will equal about the average of 15.5 
bushels, a crop of about 860 million 
bushels would be produced. 

Domestic disappearance in 1956-57 
is expected to total about the same as 
the 608 million bushels estimated for 
1955-56. Exports cannot be forecast 
with any degree of certaintly at this 
time. If they total about the same as 
the 273 million bushels in 1954-55, 
total disappearance would amount to 
881 million bushels, or about 20 mil- 
lion bushels more than an 860 million- 
bushel crop. This would afford only a 
very little reduction in carryover by 
July 1, 1957, the report states. 

Support Price to Be $1.81 

The national average support price 
for the 1956 crop will be not less 
than $1.81 bu. The full support level 
will be available in the 36 commer- 
cial wheat states for producers who 
comply with their individual farm 
acreage allotments. The minimum 
announced support will not be low- 
ered, but it will be raised if a com- 
bination of changes in parity price 
and the supply situation calls for an 
increase on July 1, 1956. 

A discount of 20¢ bu. in 1956 price- 
support rates for 23 wheat varieties 
designated as undesirable because of 
inferior milling or baking qualities 
was announced Aug. 12. The discount 
is limited to specific varieties in spe- 
cific states. 

In the four major exporting coun- 
tries—U.S., Canada, Australia, and 
Argentina—a slight net increase over 
July 1, 1954 stocks is indicated. An 
increase in the U.S. stocks offsets the 
sizable reduction in Canada. Argen- 
tina has a moderate increase. Aus- 
tralian stocks are not significantly 
different from those of a year ago. 
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week, grain men said. (See market 
report on page 15.) 

Meanwhile, Buffalo elevators were 
reported to be jammed with grain. 
(See story on page 27.) The interrup- 
tion in shipments therefore probably 
would not delay the resumption of 
flour production to any extent when 
the dispute is settled. Shipments 
down the Great Lakes can be made 
under regular insurance coverage up 
to midnight Dec. 12. 

The big cut in millfeed produc- 
tion at Buffalo has strengthened mill- 
feed prices elsewhere. Last week de- 
mand from eastern buyers, although 
not too extensive, was concentrated 
in the Chicago market area and to 
a small extent in the Southwest. This 
week millfeed handlers said some 
fairly heavy shipments out of the 
Minneapolis area would likely be 
made. A major eastern mixer was said 
to have purchased a considerable ton- 
nage in Minneapolis. (Millfeed mar- 
kets, page 24.) 

The grain shovelers, who are rep- 
resented by Local 109, Grain Shovel- 
(AFL), also are negotiating a 
contract, with Edmund B. Callahan 
of the U.S. Mediation & Conciliation 


ers 


Service participating in talks with 
the Grain Handling Co., Ine. 
Local 109 leaders say their mem- 


bers technically are not on strike so 


long as negotiations continue. The 
local’s contract expired midnight 
Aug. 14. 


Local 109 members are not picket- 
ing. Even if they were on strike, 
leaders point out, they would have 
nothing to picket. Members unload 
grain vessels only, and there are no 
such vessels in port at the present, 
leaders say. 


Meanwhile Stanley J. Bauer, busi- 
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WANT ADS 


v v v 

















Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
A 
FOR SALE — SCREW 


screw, 54’ 














CONVEYOR, TYPE 
length, with gear and 
sembly. Capacity 600 cu. ft. per 
5 Ib per cu ft Sterling slow- 
, 10 H.P., 280 R.P.M., 220-volt, 
55C Rating, to power conveyor 
ent has never been used. Conti 
Grain Co Pp SS Box 269, Nor- 








nent al 
folk, Va 





MACHINERY WANTED 








v 








] 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 











MILL MACHINERY 
For Good Guaranteed Machinery 
“RITE TO ROSS” 

“Complete list on request over 2,500 items 
used, new, rebuilt." We purchase all types 
equipment for cash or oy trade. Need 
pellet mills, Carter Discs, H. S. Sifters, etc. 
Bes as & MILL SUPPLY, Inc. 
12 . 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 











ness agent of Local 36, American 
Federation of Grain Millers (AFL), 
advised about 2,100 members of his 
union who are idled by the walkout 
to apply for unemployment com- 
pensation benefits. They are idle, he 
emphasized, because they are re- 
specting the picket lines of striking 
Local 1286. 

Mr. Bauer said 1,100 of Local 36’s 
members are idle at General Mills, 
Inc., another 600 are idle at Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., and the remainder are 
jobless at the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. and the International Milling Co. 

Earlier last week Peter J. Rybka, 
business agent of Local 110, American 
Federation of Grain Millers (AFL), 
said his people are jobless because 
there are no grain vessels here to 
unload. That means, he said, that the 
strike has idled 2,900 workers direct- 
ly. In addition, several thousand em- 
ployees in allied industries are af- 
fected, some only partially by the 
stoppage, according to Mr. Kavanagh. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


300,000-BU. ADDITION 


DIGHTON, KANSAS — Construc- 
tion has started on a _ 300,000-bu. 
addition to the Farmers Cooperative 
Elevator & Mercantile Assn. here. It 
will give the Dighton firm a total 
storage capacity of 2 million bushels. 
The project also includes the remodel- 
ing of the elevator headhouse. Work 
will be completed in 60 to 90 days. 


for ALL your flout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 
THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 








COMPANY 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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°°, your baking ée 
We. partner ~° 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


C. IL. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 








Cable Address: ‘Dorrzacu,” London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane. 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








VAN WALBEEK’S HANDEL. 
MAATSCHAPPL N.Y. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 Holland 
Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 


Anno 1876 
VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 


Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 


(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR, "CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 








OMAR JORDAN 


GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Oslo, Norway 
Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETO. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “Fsnnewu,” Liverpool 





STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,”’ London 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornstad” 








CHR. ANGELL 
Established 1876 
Oslo, Norway 


FLOUR AGENT 


Cable address “ANGELL - OSLO” 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Bsplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas st.. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 








Cable Address: *’Topri’', London 


SIDNEY SMITA 
FEE: AIN, bs 
oateae Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B © 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E.C.3 


FLOUR CEREALS and 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 


FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 
Cable Address: “Felixcohen” 














Well, I like Joe for his broad shoul- 
ders, and Bud for his new convertible, 
and Russ for his personality, and Rog 
for his blue eyes and Lee for his... 
I think I'll go with Lee. 


o¢ o> @ 
“My husband would never chase 
after another woman. He’s too fine, 
too decent, too old.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 
Tom: “I thought your motto was 
‘Love ’em and leave ’em.’ How come 
you got married?” 
John: “I didn’t leave soon enough.” 
oo 9 
Hangover: Something to occupy a 
head that wasn’t used the night be- 


fore. 
@¢ > 


A church had burned down and the 
only available room in the community 
large enough to handle Sunday serv- 
ices was a roadhouse near town. 
Trustees leased the building, stipu- 
lating that the bar be screened off 
and as many reminders as possible 
of week-day business be removed. 

All was well done except that the 
proprietor forgot to remove a parrot 
normally perched near the bar. As it 
kept quiet during the seating of the 
congregation, no one paid any at- 


-F LOU R—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5, N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLUKE F. 
P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ‘‘AncHoR.”’ Belfast 








Established 1886 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Oable Address: ‘‘Coventry,’’ London 











Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1885 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 











D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 











McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Marve,” Glasgow 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘Drrtoma,"’ Glasgow 








47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 


Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 








Bstablished 1874 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” 









N.Y. Se eee 
\/ “MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 
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tention to him until the minister took 
his place on the platform. The parrot 
came to life and squawked, “Hey, 
look, we gotta new bartender.” 
When the choir filed in, and in the 
silence following their opening num- 
ber the parrot spoke again, “Pipe the 
new chorus line.” He observed the 
audience and then sadly shook his 
head. “But same old customers.” 


eo ¢ 


Two cannibals met in a mental 
institution. One was tearing out pic- 
tures of men, women and children 
from a magazine, stuffing them in 
his mouth and eating them. 

“Tell me,” said the other, “is that 
dehydrated stuff any good?” 


¢¢ ¢ 


We've got too many organizations. 
It wouldn’t surprise us to see on 
somebody’s tombstone: “John Doe, 
clubbed to death.” 





GiLBert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 
Teletype KC 535 








JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 


Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 


1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN ¢ 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA 
New York 


NEB 


San Francisco 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn F]LOUR pomesnic 


410 Wilford Building 
88rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR - FEED 


P. O. Box 646 
740 Magnolia St. 
NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U. 8. A. 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Sept. 11-13—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 8S. 12th St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Sept. 11-13—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn.; Plankinton Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sept. 20-21 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn.; Paxton Hotel, Omaha; Sec., 
L. F. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago, Omaha, 
Neb. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 1—Pacific Dist. No. 9, 
Association of Operative Millers; 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Seattle; 
sec., Francis King, Wallace & Tier- 
nan, 636 S. Palouse Ave., Walla Wal- 
la, Wash. 

Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIL 

Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, dr., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Oct. 23-25—National Pretzel Bak- 
ers; Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; Sec., Harold H. Moss, 8617 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 18, 
Pa. 





WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


Nov. 5 — Joint meeting Niagara 
Dist. AOM, Toronto Sec. and Niagara 
Frontier Sec., AACC; Guild Inn, Scar- 
borough, Ont.; sec., Roy F. Kehr, 612 
Root Bldg., Buffalo 2, N.Y. 


Nov. 18-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


1956 


Jan. 18—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; Sec., Paul Marshall, 1616 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Feb. 12-14—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago; Sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Il. 


April 12-15 — Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Roney Plaza Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 


April 21-23—Millers’ National Fed- 
eration; Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Il. 

May 18-19—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roa- 
noke, Va.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Il. 

June 6-9—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 18-20— Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; Mayview Manor, Blowing 
Rock, N.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 
2608 Portland Ave. Chariotte. N.C. 


* 


The Western Star Mill Company, in conjunction with 


Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 

following complete bulk flour service. 

(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Western Star flours in shuttle service from the 
Western Star mill to bakers. 


\y 


(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 


bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 
(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 


tegic points. 


* (4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 


dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 


only objective.” 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





MINNEAPOLIS 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


> 


DULUTH 











*““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 


Indianapolis 9, Indiana 








Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


ENID ° FORT WORTH 
CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 








rT: 4 ‘ 
The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 














oS 


“all | 


“THERE 1S NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


x* * 


Cfor More Than 50 Years... 
Millers of Quality Cflours 
WINGOLD * WINONA 
FLOUR FLOUR 
These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. 
Bay STATE MILLING Co. 

WINON (no Semina AND HARD winvem WHEAT FLOUR go> 
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oF? B | K E Rk Fl OW, 44 Ss A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 


FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


I'he Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc. now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 

(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 

(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 














“ROCK RIVER” ORE ODGETT’S” RYE °22.00°°: Ce te 1al 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White n tr n FLOURING MILLS co. 


—Specially Milled hy the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH, 
Ss = . DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin ; 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 











"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,060 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx Crry 


NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S-MOST “MODERN 





MILLS AT SPOKANE + WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO..- 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
























When it comes to baking value, 
POLAR BEAR has always been 
one of the market’s “best buys” 
for any baker. That’s because 
POLAR BEAR responds so 
readily to good baking skill. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 
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Dr. P. E, Howe Retires ron 
“Hunter’s CREAM” | From USDA Position _ | he Rodney Milling Co. AE 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity mic) 
lo WASHINGTON — Dr. Paul E. Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 4) COMPANY ) 
The Oldest Fi ur Howe, internationally recognized au- KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Bra nd in Kansas thority on animal and human nutri- - or 
tion, retired Aug. 1 from the USS. 
that for more than seventy years i i Heart of America 


Department of Agriculture, it was 
has stood at the very top of the announced this week by the depart- FLOUR 

fine quality list. ment’s Agricultural Research Service. 
During a distinguished career of CHICAGO OFFICE 


The Hunter Milling Co. 31 years in the department, Dr. Howe Melly Dear Cas Se >: ee See 


: BOSTON OFFICE: 
has been an outstanding contributor a 
Wellington, Kansas g Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 


to nutrition research and has served 1209 Statler Bldg 


various government agencies—includ- ' WILLIAM KELLY 


the A , Depart t of Justice 
HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS <a National eapaet Chiao MILLING COMPANY 


a nutrition consultant. . 
apse Although in his official position in American Ace HUTCHINSON, KAN. 
The Morrison Milling Co. | tne department he has been con- cabaamte STORAGE 
Denton, Texas cerned chiefly with animal nutrition, A . b d 5,000 Cwts. 1,000,000 Bu. 
Emphatically Independent Dr. Howe has also made many pro- —A Superior brea ¢ 
fessional contributions to the nutri- flour, milled in one 
tion of man. 


RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. A native of Chicago, Dr. Howe at- of the West’s very 


ee eee ” tended the University of Illinois, finest flour mills. 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS where he was awarded the Ph.D. 
Plain and Self-Rising degree in 1910. He joined USDA in American Flours, Inc. 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 1924 and served until 1936 in charge NEWTON, KANSAS 
Since 1856 of nutrition investigations for USDA’s : 
former Bureau of Animal Industry. 
From 1936 to 1948 he served as as- 


} . Wi alli sistant chief of the bureau and chief +. Means your 
Miner Hillard Milling Co. of the Animal Nutrition Division. bulk flour is checked before loading. 
EET BL Ue Dr. Howe served from 1927 to 1941 The flour you order is the flour you get. 
> iim ‘ as chairman of the National Research aa 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 

CORN SPECIALTIES Council’s Committee on Animal Nu- Plain and Self-Rising ATKINSON MILLING CO. 

: . trition. . MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Since 1948, Dr. Howe has been 4 ye ob ny Equal 

K NAPPE MILLING nutrition advisor to USDA’s former ore 


COMPANY Bureau of Animal Industry and to Te BUHLER STANDARD MILLING 


the present Animal & Poultry Hus- 
Producers of bandry R B + MILL & ELEVATOR CO. COMPANY 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN andry Research Branch of the Agri 


CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS cultural Research Service. He ex- @ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas Millers of 


, : : : o @ 
AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 | ects to continue his work in nutri- @ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- CERESOTA ARISTOS 
tion as a private consultant. change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. BAKERY FLOURS 
Dr. Howe lives in Washington. 


Daveorzze MOTASMOSUIM | seme — coun omer | | Siivne eansas How 
BAKERY FLOUR BAKERY FLOURS ee cee The WICHITA 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


MORTEN MILLING CO. The Coloredo Milling AMIS Ca: The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. Flour Mills Co. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. WICHITA, KANSAS 

















































































































QUALITY FLOURS MonaTo| , Write fer detais on“: =| PAPER SACKS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. | PIP T Mme, |i) "Mines | | FOR MILLERS 





Sales Offices: A G E NTS 


on Gate es See ee egussese SMONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY. The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


Inorganic Chemicals Div., 710 N. 12th St., St. Louis 1, Mo. « CINCINNATI, O. 
St. Cloud, Minnesota CREATIVE PROCESSORS ‘ © © Serving Industry ... Which Serves Mankind « « « 


OF FARM PRODUCTS 














Evans Milling Co., Inc. “Whitewater Flour” Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. Ground Where the MILLERS OF 


Best Wheat Is Grown . 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried ‘OR W. x High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS F R ANT. AD RESULTS: WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 60. Plain and Self * 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels The Rorthwestern Miller Whitewater, Kansas LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 


























Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missourt 
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ad WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 























RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
All Grades THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 wt. Flour—250 ewts, Mea J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 120%. 


MO. 
GLOBE MILLING COMPANY Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 

































To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour « 
Or receive better service ¢ 











Or get a better value 
Or be in better hands 












It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS ‘ 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











JUST THE RIGHT SIZE 

MILL TO MAINTAIN HIGH 

STANDARDS OF QUALITY 
AND UNIFORMITY 
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USDA Reports 78% Increase in Surplus 
Foods Distribution; PL480 Key Factor 


WASHINGTON — Substantial in- 
creases in the utilization of surplus 
foods were reported in the past fiscal 
year, by the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. Total distribution in the 12 
months ending June 30 was 78% 
larger than in the previous fiscal 
year. 

The increase was primarily the re- 
sult of new legislation enacted by 
Congress, and intensified efforts to 
make best possible use of these foods 
acquired under price support and sur- 
plus removal operations, Distribution 
of these foods is made to schools, 
charitable institutions and needy per- 
sons in such a manner as not to 
diminish normal expenditures for 
foods, the USDA said. 

Preliminary figures show that 
1,073,900,000 Ib. food were distributed 
to users at home and abroad during 
the 1954-55 fiscal year, compared 
with total distribution of 601,700,000 
lb. in the 1953-54 fiscal year. 

Distribution to users in this coun- 
try increased by 18% over the pre- 
vious fiscal year. Exhaustion of the 
supplies of beef and gravy, which 
were distributed during the 1953-54 
fiscal year, held down the compara- 
tive increase in domestic distribution, 
despite gains in donations of all other 
commodity groups. These included 
butter, cheese, dry milk, dry beans, 
rice, shortening, and several other 
items in limited amounts. 

The total of 580,500,000 lb. distrib- 
uted to U.S. welfare agencies for 
overseas distribution compared with 
183,900,000 Ib. distributed in the pre- 
vious fiscal year. This increase re- 
sulted from use of new authority un- 
der Public Law 480, the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance 
Act. This law liberalized previous leg- 
islation to permit greater latitude in 
the use of U.S. food stocks to aid 
persons in friendly countries over- 
seas, 

Although total pounds distributed 
to schools and institutions in this 
country decreased this year due to 
the exhaustion of the supplies of beef 
and gravy, the quantities of other 
commodities donated to these groups 
increased, 

At the same time distribution to 
needy persons living at home in- 
creased by more than five times, from 
37,500,000 to 198,700,000 Ib. 

The foods distributed in this coun- 
try went to 11 million school chil- 
dren, and over one million needy per- 
sons in charitable institutions. In ad- 
dition, 2,998,600 needy persons in fam- 
ily units are currently certified by 
state agencies to receive commodi- 
ties. The number of these people ac- 
tually receiving commodities at any 
one time is always considerably be- 
low the number certified; in May, for 
example, eligible recipients totaled 
2,961,610 but actual recipients totaled 
2,476,878. 

This represents the second month 
in a row that the total number of re- 
cipients has declined. The peak month 
during the year was March when 3.3 
million needy persons actually re- 
ceived the donated commodities out 
of a total of about 3.5 million per- 
sons certified as eligible to receive 
commodities. Increased distribution 
in this category during the year came 
as more states made use of the avail- 
ability of these commodities to help 
more needy persons, including vic- 
tims of drouth and hurricane and the 
unemployed, principally in coal min- 
ing and railroad industries. 

Requests for food for distribution 
abroad are met after all domestic 


demands have been satisfied. By the 
end of the fiscal year, 19 U.S. wel- 
fare agencies were participating in 
this program, with commodities going 
to 57 countries. Commodities donated 
cheese, dry milk and shortening. 

abroad included butter and butter oil, 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Southern Bakers Shift 
1956 Meeting Site 


ATLANTA — The 1956 Southern 
Bakers Association convention will 
be held at the Roney Plaza Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla., not at Boca 
Raton, as previously planned. This 
will be the 42nd annual convention 
and the dates will be April 12-15. 

The change was approved by the 
president and board of governors 
after recommendation by the conven- 
tion site committee, according to 
Benson L. Skelton, SBA secretary. 











PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








For Finer Packaging 
Look to Fulton 


First 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA e CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 



















THE STANDARD 
others strive to reach 
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SPRINGFIELD MILLING CORP. 













MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Soft Cake Flour 


turers 








WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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BEST OF LUCK—Godspeed was extended to Jack Schafer (left), Schafer 
Bakeries, Inc., Lansing, Mich., by George Abel, outgoing president of the 
Associated Bakers of Minnesota, during Mr. Schafer’s short stopover in 
Minneapolis recently. Mr. Schafer was enroute by plane to Seattle where 
his speed boat, The Such Crust III, competed Aug. 6 in the Gold Cup 
Races. Also in the picture, from the left, are other racing enthusiasts: 
Orchestra leader Guy Lombardo, Mrs. Lombardo, Mrs. Joseph Scheanet, and 
Joseph Scheanet. The latter two couples also had boats competing in the 
races at Lake Washington. Such Crust III recently won the International 
Speed Boat races in Detroit. Mr. Schafer’s boat has a 3,500 h.p. twin engine 
and can exceed speeds of 165 miles per hour. 





July 1 Durum Stocks Totaled 
3 Million Bushels, USDA Says 


MINNEAPOLIS—Stocks of durum 
wheat on hand in the U.S. July 1 
amounted to 3,040,000 bu., states the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture in 
its semi-annual durum report. 

The quantity on farms and in in- 
terior elevators is estimated by the 
Crop Reporting Board at 2,229,000 bu. 
Only 85,000 bu. were in commercial 
stocks at terminals and 726,000 bu. 
on hand at merchant mills, as re- 
ported by the Grain Division, Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service. 

The 1954-55 season started out 
with a record small supply of only 
10,886,000 bu. This consisted of the 
July 1, 1954, carryover of 4,852,000 
bu. and the smallest of record 1954 
crop of only 6,014,000 bu. This com- 
pares with 20,761,000 bu. available 


for the 1953-54 season, 38,269,000 bu. 
for 1952-53 and 59,501,000 bu. for 
1951-52. 

Mill grindings of durum wheat dur- 
ing the 1954-55 season amounted to 
5,861,000 bu. This was the smallest 
seasonal usage of record and it was 
again necessary to piece out the scant 
supplies of durum by using other 
classes of hard wheat. Blended prod- 
ucts were mostly on a 25% durum 
and 75% hard wheat basis, but with 
some variations. 

A total presumable supply figure 
for the 1955-56 season is not made 
in the USDA report because impor- 
tant adjustments in 1955 crop esti- 
mates are anticipated. Trade reports 
say there has been severe rust dam- 
age in localized areas of North Da- 


kota, mostly in late seeded fields of 
susceptible varieties. On the other 
hand, trade reports claim a much 
larger durum production for Mon- 
tana than was indicated in the July 
report. 

The 1954 durum crop of 5,557,000 
bu. was the smallest of record and 
the third consecutive year of low pro- 
duction. The 10-year average (1943- 
52) is 35,486,000 bu. Not only was 
the crop small, but it was unsatis- 
factory from a mill standpoint, with 
a large share of the crop showing 
very light test weight. 

A tabulation of carlot inspections 


35 


of durum wheat at Minneapolis for 
the period September, 1954, through 
June, 1955, shows that of the 917 
cars inspected, 21% graded hard am- 
ber, 45% amber, 22% durum and 
12% amber mixed durum or mixed 
durum. About 76% of the inspections 
fell into No. 5 or sample grade clas- 
sifications, principally because of the 
test weight factor. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

UNDER CONSTRUCTION 

WRIGHT, KANSAS—A new grind- 

ing, rolling and feed mixing plant is 
under construction at the Wright 
(Kansas) Cooperative Exchange. 








ness and wide tolerance. 





— ONE FLOUR — 


DOES THE JOB OF BOTH 
SPRING AND WINTER FLOURS 


WISDOM is a skillful blend of both spring and 
winter baking characteristics found in famous 
Nebraska Wheats. You need only one flour — 
WISDOM — to get this combination of mellow- 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES ¢ 





OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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a ooreratine 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


Each year thousands of cars of wheat move through our 
big Santa Fe elevator. The crearn of milling wheats from 
the new 1955 crop is available to you through our trained 
wheat buyers. Let us serve you. Just call Grand 7070. 


<< ID Vit oR MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 
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Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








STAR OF THE WEST: 

One of the Best : : : 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich, 
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Ask for more details. 


cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 


taking advantage of this service program? 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


program of services to its advertisers, in- 
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TOE TABLES. 


AW pao cone” 
worrt SS 


for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


“Dyox’”’ “Novadelox”’ and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


Reliance on the accuracy of tables predicting the periodic ebb and 
flow of the tides guides shipping throughout the world. 

Reliance on proved performance is important in the flour treatment 
business too. Equipment must always be ready to operate efficiently 
and unfailingly, and service must be prompt and dependable whenever 
and wherever needed. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both — the best in 
equipment developed in over a third of a century of experience in the 
milling industry, and the most reliable service because of its integrated 
manufacturing, research, and service organization. A competent and 
extensive field organization is always on call, and offers a regular 
inspection service to prevent costly shut-downs. 

Because you can rely on Wallace & Tiernan for the most dependable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
rely on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Thunderous and Thorough 


*“George Barnum was very close to being the perfect pioneer 
of heroic tradition, vital, violent, and gentle. Many times in the 
course of his adventures as an officer in the Civil War and as head 
of railroad surveying crews, he had to deal with stubborn, ruthless, 
undisciplined men and always his extremely heavy fist could be 
counted upon to meet the emergency. Once a group of men in his 
charge attempted to follow the nightmare whim of using a group 
of Indian women and children, at work gathering wild rice in a 
Minnesota lake, as objects for their marksmanship with revolvers. 
Barnum promptly ‘put the fear of God’ into the ‘irresponsible 
bums.’ He had his own kind of chivalry and his response to its 


commands was spontaneous, thunderous, and thorough.’’* 


For more about the men who helped ‘‘bring up” the infant 
milling industry, read 


BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY, The Story of General Mills. It 


is available at $4.75 from your local bookseller or directly from 


the publisher, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS, Minneapolis 
14, Minn. 


General Mills 


*From BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY by James Gray, copyright 1954, University of Minzcsota. 





